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HOUGH Richard did not ex- 
pect to find the duke of Buck- 
Ingham ſo well prepared, he had 
taken ſuch wiſe precautions as 
Ez enabled bim to bring an army 
> Into the field immediately; and order- 
ed his troops to aſſemble at Leiceſter, 
reſolving to go in queſt of the enemy 
_* and give him battle before he ſhould 
de joined by his allies. + He would have 
found it difhcult, however, to prevent the 
; A 2 junction 


= 


4 The Hiſtory of ExclL AND. 
jagen of che confederares, had por they 
boyn ogy alynder by a ſudden and unfore- 


The duke of Buckingham advanced 
long and baſty marches to the de e 
the Severne, in his way to meet his friends 
in the counties of Devon and Dorſet; but 
by the heavy and continued rains which 
happened to fall at this juncture, the river 
had overflowed the banks in ſuch a ma 
as, to deluge the whole adjacent country; 
that for ix days, he could neither 25 
ſtream, nor find ſubſiſtence for his army. 
His Welch followers, partly. ms 
ſuperſtition at this extraordinary. event, 
partly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, be- 
n to deſert in ſuch numbers, that, in 2 
days, the duke was totally abandoned. 
and left only with a fingle domeſtic. Ia 


_ « 


this wretched condition, he ſaw no other 


reſqvece zhan_chax of concealing i 
until he ſhould be able to retrieve his ruingd = 


le therefore took refuge in the houſe af 
ane Banniſter, who had once been his ſer- 
vant, and owed his whole fortune to the li- 
oy rality of the. duke and his father. Ri- 

hard was no ſooner apprized of the diſper- 
fon of his enemies, than he iſſued a procla- 
mation, offering the ſum of à thouſand. 


. 


RITIo HAN DO III. 5 
ids for the head of the duke of Buck- 
Ingham; and Banniſter was ſuch a baſe 
and perfidious villain as to betray bis maf- 
ter and benefaftor for this reward. 
He diſcovered him to the ſheriff of Shrop- 
# hire, who, with a band of armed men, en- 
compaſſed the houſe, and ſeized the unfor- 
tunate duke in the diſguiſe of a peaſant. 
He was conducted to Shrewſbury, and ears 
neſtly begged he might be allowed to ſpeak: 
to his majeſly ; but this was à favour he- 
Huld not procure ; and he was inſtantly be- 
headed, by Richard's order, without any- 
form of trial. b 
His friends, who waited for his paſſin 
= the Severne, being apprized of the deſertion 
of his Welch troops, diſperſed immediate-- 
ly: ſome concealed themſelves in the houſes: 


Oh ww 


tuaries; but the greateſt part ſet ſail for 
Brittany, and the marquis of, Dorſet was. 
of that number, | 2-1 
Mean while, the earl of Richmond, ſuppoſ- 


= thouſand men, on board of forty veſſels, aw: 
2 armament with which he had been furniſhed: 
by the quke of Brittany ; but his fleet was 
_— diiperſed by a Rox1m, which drove part of- 
2 . 
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3 of their friends; others took refuge in ſance- 


ing that his officers in England were ſtill in 
a proſperous ſituation, embarked at St; Malo- 
about the latter end of October, with five- 


7 


6 The Hiſtory ef Exot Au. 
ais ſhips on the coaſt of France, and obliged | 
\ the reſt to put back to the place, from 
Yi whence they had taken their departure. 
| The ſhip that carried the earl himſelf, 
| having weathered the ſtorm, arrived at Pool 
14 in Dorſetſhire, where ſeeing the ſhore. co- 
vered with troops, he declined to land, but 
ſent ſome men aſhore in the. boat, to en- 
quire whether they were friends or ene- 
mies. The commander of the Engliſh forces 
told them, he belonged to the duke of Bucks! X 
ingham, who had ſent him thither to watch» 7 
| | the arrival of the earl of Richmond. ' 
4 But whether Henry found them to be the 
14 militia of the country, collected there by = 
[| Richard's officers, or was unwilling to lane 
1 without the forces which had embarked on 
\\ |. the expedition, he hovered for a few days 
on the coaſt, in hopes of being joined by. 3 
| his fleet; and as none of his veſſels ap- 
| | by 2 he ſailed back to Normandy, where 
e received intelligence of Buckingham's 


. 6. — 


| cataſtrophe. 2 
1 Then he returned to the court of Brit- 
tany, where he met with the marquis of 
14 Dorſet, ahd the other refugees, who in ſome 
14 meaſure comforted him for his diſappoint-- 7 
| ment, by acquainting him, that Richard 
| was held in the utmoſt abhorrence by his 

; | . ſubjets, who would not fail to take arms. 
1 againſt him with the firſt opportunity. % 
Henry 


— buppy omen of his future ſuccefs; and the 

- duke of Brittany engaging to continue his 
if, affiftance, he determined to make another 
ol attempt with all convenient diſpatch. Mean 
0 ene he bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath, 
ut” Win the cathedral of Rennes, that he would 


of her death, her younger fiſter Cecilia; and 


4 im as king of England. 
While Henry was making theſe prepara- 


duke of Exeter. FS 


to exerciſe the office of vice-conſtable, wich 
of. power to condemn and execute immediate- 
ie ly all perſons whatſoever, guilty, or /u/- 
tt peed to be guilty, of high-treafon, without 
rd benefit of appeal or form of proceſs. 
2 7 Aſhton, who ſeems to have been of a 
ns. temper cogenial with that of his maſter, 
A » exccuted 


 Rrenand III. 
Henry confidered this circumſtance as 4 


eſpouſe the' princeſs Elizabeth, or, in caſe 


In order to diſpatch theſe executions,, 


* x | and avoid the tedious formalities of the law, 
be gave a commiſion to Sir Ralph Aſhton . 


be had no ſooner laid himfelf under this 
8 co, than all the Engliſh who were 
y ent, did homage' and ſwore fealty to 


— r "od 


8 The thſtory of Enctand. 
executed. his commiſſion to the entite ſatia- 
faction of the barbarous tyrant; for he 
forthwith made a progreſs through the weſt-', | 
ern counties which he filled with blood and 
lamentation. | 
All oppoſition being thus foppretien, the 
king ſummoned a parliament, which met in 
the month of January ;* and as none of the, 
members durſt venture to. diſpute his plea- 
ſure, an at was made, declaring the illegi- 
timacy of Edward's children, and ratifying, 7. 
the pretended right and irregular election 


- : - 


of Richard. 2 

They likewiſe paſſed a bill of attainder 
againſt Henry earl of Richmond, and. all 
his partizans, including all thoſe who, had 
any ſhare in the duke of Buckingham's con- 
ſpiracy, except the counteſs of Richmond. 
againſt whom, no accuſation had been 
lodged. "x" | | 

Richard, however, enjoined her huſband 
lord Stanley to watch her conduct with a 
jealous eye; and in order to engage that 
nobleman more firmly in his intereſt, he ap- 
pointed him lord high conſtable of England. 
with authority over Aſhton, who had al. 
ready performed the ſervice for which he 
was commiſſioned, " 
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RicnareDp III. 

Richard imagined, that, by theſe Eexecu- 
tions, he had entirely extinguiſhed the ſpi- 
nit of rebellion : but Thomas Hutton, whom 
he had ſent awbaſlador to the court of Brit- 
any, on his return to England informed 
him, that the deſign of the invahori was not 
yet laid aſide; that the duke bad engaged 
to. continue his aſſiſtance to the earl of 
Richmoud ; and that Henry and the Eng- 
= lifh refugees had frequent conſultations, to 
f —_—_ the means of executing their pro- 


* The _ believed be had fo much bank 
Þ bled the ſpirit of the Engliſh, that no 
| Loves would venture to rebel againſt his 
government; but, ip order to render him- 
elf ſtill more ſecure, he reſolved to fortify 


"his throne with foreign alliances. He had 


already confirmed the treaties with Spain and 


to the archduke, governour of the Low- 
Oountries, for his ſon Philip, who, by his: 


and Portugal, deſcended from the houſe of 
Lancaſter. | 
'The pretext of this embaſſy was to renew 


the commercial truce between Flanders and 


ngland ; but the ambaſſadors were ordered 


entered 


> 


nnr aa. 


Portugal, and he now diſpatched ambaſſadors 


mother, was, like the princes of Callile 


4 o 1nquire whether that court had any de- 
4 * upon the crown of England, or "ha ; 


10 Nie Hiſtory ef Ex LAM. 
entered into any engagements with the pre- 
tender: at the ſame time Richard ſent en- 


voys to the court of France, to procure 2 
| 3 of the truce wich that —_ 


X he had reafon to think that the: dab 2 
of Brittany had eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
earl of Richmond, 2 — reſolved to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to detach him from the | 
intereſt of that nobleman : and an accident 
furniſhed him with a very favourable 9 — + 
tunity. The duke, being old and infirm, was 
entirely guided by his treaſurer Peter Lan- 
dais, the ſon of a taylor, who behaved him - 
ſelf with fs much pride and inſolence, that 
he incurred the hatred of all the Bretons. 

In the courſe of this very year, the nobi- 
lity had engaged in a combination againſt 
himy and attempted to arreſt his perſon in 
the duke's ; but their ſcheme not 
ſucceeding, they were declared rebels ang 
traitors by the intereſt and i enten of a) 4 
enraged favourite. | = 

Landais, conſcious of the weight of pe- 1 

| ular odium under which he laboured at 
iti me, reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſo- 
| reign connexions; and, with this view, ſent 
| ambaſſadors to Richard, who readily em- 
- braced his propoſals. . A trace was con- 


: led benneen Brittany and England; ; = 


Rex p III. 11 


bn rivate treaty, the king agreed 
by a0 the Fake with 2 "archers, 
for the ſupport of his miniſter, who, in all 

robability, engaged to deliver the earl of 
It ichmond into the hands of Richard: at 
eaſt, he undertook that Henry ſhould re- 
ive no further aſſiſtance from the duke his 
maſter. 

As James IV. of Scotland was a deſcen- 
| dant of the houſe of Somerſet, the king 
imagined that he muſt naturally be inclined 
to favour the cauſe of the earl of Richmond. 
Fe therefore concluded a truce with this 
wuͤjprince for the (| * of one year, and agreed 

to a contract of marriage between his niece 

Anne, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and 
2 he duke of Rothſay, eldeſt ſon of the Scot- 

tiſh monarch. | 
1 Richard's ſon, the prince of Wales, dy- 
55 about this time, he declared that young 

y 


«ad _Twr? 


ie 


8 7 8 
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's brother, the earl of Lincoln, pre- 
e . heir to the crown, and propoſed 
eo have this declaration confirmed by parlia- 
. ; ment. 


Fot an embaſſy of obedience to pope Inno- 
rent VIII. Who, upon the death of Six- 
us IV. had lately been advanced to the 
| wad chair; and, in a ſhort time N 
— 1 de bad taken theſe prudent meaſures, 
y 1 . . Charles 


— 


To render himſelf gil. more ſecure, her | 
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12 The Hiſloryof: Encr alvp. 
Charles VIII. king of France, demanded a 
ſate· conduct for the ambaſſadors he 
ONE to ſend to the court of London. 
Landais, miniſter of the duke of Brit- 
tany, having no occaſion for the archers 
which had been promiſed in the treaty, 
Richard found that he had nothing to ex- 
pet from his friendſhip, unleſs he could 
gratify him with ſome other advantages. 
Accordingly, on pretence of prolonging the 
trace, he entered into a new agreement wih 
the duke and his favourite, and is ſaid to 
Have offered very confiderable rewards for 
the perſon of Henry; during whole life; | | 
he could never think himlelt fecure from ; 
danger. C 
Pa duke, by this time, was 0 * A 
oppreſſed with years and inſirmities, that ke 
vas» altogether incapable of managing the * 
affairs o government; ſo that, in effeck, 
Landais acted as ſovereignof Brittany; And. : by 
to him the king of England — chiefly k 
co apply. = 
Richard is ſaid to have ated letters 
patent, te- inſtating Francis II. duke of Bre- 
tagne, in the earldom of Richmond, and all! 
its dependencies; but, with regard to Lan- 
dais, the nature of the reward "which he 
expected i is not fo perfely known, = 


" N 1 

5 8 1 
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Richard 
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Reno III. 13 
„Richard made very large and magnificent 
promiſes ; but the other, it ſecms, inſiſted: 
pon having, ſomething of a more ſolid and 
ſubſlantial. nature: and, before the treaty. 
as compleated, the earl of Richmond was. 
Sapprized. of the negociation, by Moreton 
biſhop of Ely, who, having ſpies in the 
gurt of England, was informed that the 


ges. ig had frequent and long conferences 
the Fei the biſhop of Leon, ambaſſador from- 
ich the duke of Bretagne. | * 
to Henry, ſtartled at this intelligence, de- 


termined to withdraw into France, and, for 
that purpoſe, ſecretly procured a paſſport 

om king Charles; but, as he imagined 
chat Landais had employed emiſſartes to 
Swatch bis motions, he found himſelf greatly 
he perplexed about the means of effeRing bis 


the "i ſcape. N W 
. The duke of Bretagne had juſt recovered. 
14, rom a fit of lethargy, with which he had 
fly been lately ſeized, and during which his 


= miniſter had carried on the negociation with 
Richard; the earl of Richmond ſent all 
his Engliſh friends and attendants to ſelici- 
tate that prince, in his name, on the re- 
eſtablimment of his health, naturally ſup- 
poſing that they would not ſuſpect him of 
any defign to withdraw, while fo mapy hoſ- 
tages were at the court of Brittany, 
or. XVII. 1 The 
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14 7 ke Hiſtory of ExNn@LAanD. | 
The ſcheme ſucceeded beyond his expec- 
tation: being left almoſt alone at Vannes, 
he found an opportunity to eſcape in diſ 
guiſe, attended only by five perſons : he in- 
ſtantly ſtruck off from the high road, and 
rode acroſs the country through Janes and 
ſolitary paths, without halting, until he 
reached Angers, the capital of Anjou. f 
- © Happy was it for him, that he uſed 
this diſpatch ; otherwiſe he muſt certainly 
have been taken: for his departure from 
Vannes was no ſooner known, than thoſe 
who were employed to watch his motions, 
purſued him with ſuch expedition that they' 7 
reached the frontiers in leſs than one 
hour after he had paſſed the confines of 
Brittany. | 3 
The duke being informed, that he had 
fled for fear of being betrayed by Landais, * 
was enraged againſt his favourite, and per- 
mitted all the Engliſh in his dominions to 
join the earl, to whom, at the ſame time, 
he ſent his compliments and proffers of 
ſervice. r -- 
After a ſhort ſtay at Angers, Henry wen 
to Langeais, where he was hoſpitably en- 
tertained at the court of Charles, though it 
was ſtill involved in cabals and factions : 


and here he was joined by the earl of Ox-- © 


ford, Who, by order of Edward IV. had' © 
CT” ks „ been 


e- 
nes, 
diſ 
in- 
and 
nd 
he NL 


: 


3 


14 


could not procure leave to retire to his 


f* 
« 
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Rien b III. ng 
en committed to cuſtody in the caſtle of 
ammes in Picardy. Having heard in pri- 
n that the earl of Richmond laid claim to 
he crown of England, he had perſuaded: 
he-governor of that fortreſs to efpouſe the 
Fauſe of Henry; and now they came in 
pmpany to pay their reſpects to him at the 


yench court. 
The earl of Oxford brought a conſider- 


able acceſſion of intereſt to his party; and 


ſeveral noblemen in England gave him pri- 
vate aſſurances that they would ſupport his 
Zcauſe, with all their might, whenever they 


mould find a proper opportunity to declare 
=Zapanſt Richard: among theſe was the lord 
Stanley, who had eſpouſed the earl's mo- 
.. and, on that account, was fo much 
3 e objet of the king's jealouſy, that he 


* 
bs. 
9 1 * 


x 
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houſe in the country, until he had delivered 
his ſon as an hoſtage for his peaceable be- 


f 7 © Richard exerted himſelf with ſo much ac- 
_ Ftiity and diligence, in diſcovering the na- 
ture of the plot which his enemies had 


1 


1 to know. the moſt material circumſtance, 
Which was the union of the queen's friends 
with the adherents of the houſe of Lan- 


77 caſter, by means of Henry's marriage with 


e 
A 


formed againſt him; that he, at laſt, came 


iT Elizabeth. | 
* N 2 Alarm- 


de 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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: Alarmed at this intelligence, he deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to defeat a match which 


might occaſion the ſubverſion of his throne; 


and he ſaw no method ſo effeQual, as that 
of making Elizabeth his own wife. =_ 
This ſcheme would have appeared im- 


prafticable, and even abſurd and ridiculous, 


to a perſon influenced by more ſcruples of 
conſcience, or religion, than Richard poſ- 
ſeſſed: it was attended with three obſtacles, 
ſeemingly unſurmountable; there was a ne- 


ceſſity for removing his preſent conſort ; for 


obtaining the conſent of the queen dowager, 3 
whoſe brothers and ſons. he had murdered ; © 
- and for procuring a diſpenſation from the. 


pope, for an inceſtous marriage between an 
uncle and a niece. 12251 DERF 
But Richard was a jeſuit, and even more 
than a jeſuit, in his principles. When once 
he had ſet his heart upon the attainment of 
any end, he never heſitated about the nature. 
of the'means. | 


He began the execution of this range 


| project, by ſending ſeveral civil meſſages to a 
the queen dowager, implying, that there 
was nothing of which he was ſo deſirous as 


to live upon good terms with her, that he 


might have an opportunity of convincing 


her what a tender regard he had for her in- 


Y RIoHARD III. 17 
1 Ke acknowledged the had met with very 
ch ere and rigorous treatment, to atone for 
NE; Irhich he engaged to allot. a conſiderable, 
that Pevphion for her ſubſiſtence; to confer profit- 


i to provide her daughters with proper huſ- 
bands. | 
As he knew theſe profeſſions would ap- 


of- L Tear ſuſpicious to the queen, he ordered his 
©, Femiſſaries to aſcribe them to the dictates of 
ij is conſcience, which was filled with re- 


| Tort tor the injuries he had done to her 
| family. 
They aſſured her, that his intention was 
to advance the princeſs Elizabeth to the 
*% throne, as his own ſon was now dead; and 
that he would revoke the declaration he had 
made in favour of the earl of Lincoln. The 
© Father part of the promiſe, concerning the 
lnſety of the queen and her children, as well 
as the intended provition, he confirmed by 
= a folema oath, which he took in an aſſem 
= bly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal. 
© -. Thele tempting promiſes made a deep 
* impreffion upon the mind of the queen, who 
das heartily- tired of being confined in 4 
2 which was little better than a 
] 2 L and where ſhe was very ill ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries of life; who loved her 


benden with the moſt tender affection; and 
25 Who 


Able employments on her two brothers ; and. 


ww 
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18 Tbe Hiſtory of EncLawD. 
who reflected, that, as Richmond's attempt 
had proved unſucceſsful, ſhe and her daugh- 
ters had nothing to expect but ruin and We | 
ſtruction, mould ſhe provoke the king by 
rejecting bis offer.. | 1 
. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, ſhe 
not only repaired to court with her five 1 
daughters, where they were very favourably #1 
received; but alſo ſent a letter to her bro- © 
ther, the marquis of Dorſet, defiring him 
to abandon the earl of Richmond, and re- 
turn to England, where he might depend 
upon the favaur.and generoſity of Richard. 
The marquis, who was a man of great 
weakneſs and boundleſs ambition, was ſo 
charmed with the tempting proſpect, that 
he withdrew privately from Paris, in order 
to go over to England; but he was over- 
taken, and brought back by the adherents 4 
of Henry, who perſuaded him to ſlay and 
Mare his fortune. ' N n 
Richard having thus accompliſhed the 7% 
difncult” part of is project, reſolved net 
to get nd of his wife, that he might be at 
liberty to marry his niece Elizabeth ; and 
whatever method he took for this purpoſe, - 
certain it is, the did not long ſurvive Bet 
On the prince of Wales; the friends of 2 
Richard, (for even Richard bas met wir 


I 
me ffiends among the later writers) alledgs © 
| dis nas aluphg, the Jarer writers) s _ 
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'Ricnarxny III. 19 
he died of grief for the loſs of that 


dung prince: but moſt hiſtorians agree that 
he either broke her heart with unkindneſs, 


or diſpatched her with poiſon; and thus ſhe 
fred the puniſhment which, in ſome mea- 


Fare, the deſerved, for having married the 
rufian who had murdered her firſt huſband the 
prince of Wales, fon of Henry VI. at the 
battle of 'Tewkeſbury.* 


The king affected. to be overwhelmed 


with ſorrow for the death of his conſort, 
= who was interred with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity; but notwithſtanding his ſolemn ' 
X g'imace, ſhe was hardly in her tomb, ben 


de made propoſals of marriage to bis niece 
Elizabeth. 


She received his addreſſes with aſtoniſh- 


ment and horror, and begged he would ne- 
rer more ſpeak to her on that ſubject; but 
ue did not doubt of being capable to over- 
come ber reluQtance, though he poſtponed 
bis deſign, until a more favourable oppor- 
unity thould offer, as he did not think 


it would be prudent to force her inclina- 
ABI! ite [os 


: 4 'T :, +5 4 * 935 hs | : : * 0 


W- 


3 4 . ker name was prong ſecond daughter and eo 


heir of Richard Nevil, the famous earl of Warwick, 
' whoſe eldeſt daughter was married to king Richard's 
brother George duke of Clatefce 


— 


In the mean time, being informed that 
3 the raven of Hammes had revolted, | 


. 
: 
, 
: 
4 
; 
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20 TheHiſtory of Enct and. 
he ordered the commander of Calais to re- 


take that fortreſs ;. and this order was exe- 


cuted with ſo much expedition, that the 
earl of Oxford, who marched to its re- 


lief, could not arrive in the neighbourhood, 7 
until the place had ſurrendered : the garri- 
ſon, however, joined the earl of Richmond. 


The king of England 'had fitted out a A 
Jarge ſquadron of ſhips to oppoſe the in- 
vaſio : | 1 


n of Henry; but the truce with Brit- 


tany having been prolonged for ſeven years, 1 
and France diſcovering very little inclinati- 


on to aſſiſt her enemy, he thought it need- | 4 
Jeſs to incur the expence of maintaining a 


Meet, and ordered it to be laid up in the 
beginning of ſummer.“ | 


"The earl of Richmond, reſolving to em- 


brace this opportunity, ſolicited the French 
miniſtry for ſuccours with ſo much impor- 
tunity, that they at laſt agreed to comply 
with his requeſt; not that they believed his 
enterprize would ſucceed, but they imagined 
it was for the intereſt of France to inflame 
the diſſenſions of England. | . 
They therefore undertook to furniſh him 
with two thouſand men, and ſhips for con- 
veying them to England, and even ſupplied 
him with a ſam of money; though they 
S oopenty namher of Benny 2 
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ecurity for the repayment of their expences, 
The earl, who had ſome reaſon to ſuſpeR 
de fdelicy and attachment of the marquis 
1 Dorſet, was glad of this occaſion to 
Faye him at Paris, until he himſelf ſet out 
g | 1 r Rouen, which was appointed as the ge- 
Heral rendezvous of the forces. 

There he. received the diſagreeable tid- 
$ Lag: of the queen's death, and heard that 
Richard intended to eſpouſe his niece Eli- 
= i | rr and give her fiſter Cecilia to one 
3 f his favourites. He inſtantly aſſembled a 
5 council of his friends to conſult about the 
| meaſures he ought to purſue ; and they ad- 
viſed him to marry the ſiſter of Sir Thomas 
; Flerben a knight of great honour, power, 
1 nd intereſt in Wales, and whoſe aſſiſlance 
would be of ſingular ſervice to the ſupport 
pf his cauſe. 
3 F Heory approved the advice, and immie- 
Alately ſent a meſſenger to Herbert with his 
Propoſal; but the roads were fo ſtrictly 
re that he could not execute his com- 
"million : and this was a very lucky diſap- 
Z 7 for the earl of Richmond, who, 
it the match, had taken effect, would, in. 
p 4 all probability, have loſt the intereſt of Ed- 
| 3 a 4 s family and their adherents, who eſ- 
1 Woes his cauſe for no other reaſon, than 


1 1 they. imagined he would happily u- 


nite 


1 
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22> iſtory of EuclL Aub. 
nite the houſe of Vork and Laneafter. 


Find the people ready to declare in his ſa- 
vour, together with a large ſum of money, 


* 7 
. 


* 


his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth. 
Henry, in a few days after his arrival at 


 Roiten, received letters from England, de- 


firing him to land in Wales, where he would 5 


which had been privately collected for his 
ſervice.” - bins een. 


He was likewiſe informed, that the whole E 
| kinydom- was diffatisfied with the character 1 
Aan cone of Richard, who was every 7 
© day becoming more odious and unpopular,, 
- and.-who might be dethroned with little or 
" ho fiene, as he had made no preparati- 


ow to oppoſe an invaſion. : 
#Encouraged by this intelligence, the earl. 


Kaſlened his departure; and, failing from 


Harfleur on the laſt day of July, arrived. a 
with his troops on the fixth day of Auguſt, # 
in Milford-haven in Wales. Next day he 


proceeded to Haverford, Where be was re- 
_ ceived amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations f 


the people: from hence he ſent an expreſs: 


to his mother, with- an-account of his anti- 
val, and his deſign to advance immediately 
towards London: then he diſpatched ſome” 


meſſengers to his friends in the different 


parts of the country, deſiring them to join 


him on his march; and ſoon after ſet out 
* FR | for WM 
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* Shrewſbury, where he intended to eroſs 


1323 * 


4 She Severne. © | * ' 
r Richard, being apprized of his landing, 
„ commanded Sir Thomas Herbert to raiſe 
4 
' 
$ 


_—_ 
* 
4 


e militia of Wales, and check the earl's 
progreſs, until he himſelf ſhould be able to 
march againſt him; but Herbert, having 
been already gajned over by Henry's friends, 
allowed him to paſs without moleſtation. 
He was joined on his march by Sir Rees ap | 
Thomas, the moſt powerful commoner in 

Wales, and a great number of the gentle- 
men of that country; ſo that his army was 8 
daily reinforced; and, in a few days, he ö 
reached Shrewſbury, which opened its gates 
at his firſt approach. | a 


4 


Mean while the lord Stanley, and His 


be WS >. T "IC 7; 


x 


4 


prother Sir William, levied a body of five 
—Fhouſand'men, on pretence of aſſiſting Rich- 
ard; and they proceeded to Litchfield, as if 
chey had intended to oppoſe the invader ; 
but Sir William had a private interview with: 
Henry, whom he aſſured that his brother 
Pp ould join him, as ſoon as he could take 
uch a ſtep with any regard to the ſafety of 
his ſon, the lord Strange, who was an hoſ- 
* 0 the hands of the tyrant. e 


. 


. Richard had appointed the rendezyous of 
is forces at the town of Nottingham, Where 
; ey had now aſſembled to the number of- 


twelve 


24 Tu Hiſtery ef Exctatiy. 
twelve thouſand men. Underſtanding that 
the earl deſigned to advance to London, be 
detetmitied' to gie him battle on his march; 
and, with that view, tbok paſt between 
Lincoln and Coventry. 24 6 
In the mean time, Henry proceeded to 


Lichfeld, from whence the lord Stanley b, 


withdrew at his approach, and encamped 
at Atherſtone; and the earl, having concert- 


ed his meaſures with the two brothers, di- 

rected hia routr to Leiceſter, where he re- 
ſolved to hazard a general engagement. In 
bis march to Tamworth, he fell behind his 
army, and, in a fit of muſing, loft his way; t 


ſo that he was forced to lie all night at a 
village, without daring to aſk the road 'for 
fear of being difcovered, and ſeized by his 
enemies. 132 
Next morning he found means to rejoin 
his army at Tamwortb, where, bearing that 
his ſriends bad, been greatly alarmed at his 


abſence, he told them he had gone ro confer 


with ſome: particular noble men, who did not 
chaſe as yet to declare in his favour. That 


fame day he had a private interview with the 8 


lord Stanley, at Atherffone ; and, on the 
morrow, underſtanding that Richard had 


marched from Leiceſter to attack him; be 
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determined to ſave bim one hs 
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Way, 8 
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Os the twenty ſecond day of Auguſt, the 
wo. armies approached each other at Boſ- 
worth, which 1s rendered famous in hiſtory 
by the battle which decided the quarrel be- 
ween the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
be van of Richard's army was commanded 
yy the duke of Norfolk; and he himſelf 
ook his ſtation in the center, with the 
crown upon his head, either as a mark of 
distinction, or a challenge to his enemy. 

XZ The earl. of Richmond's troops amount- 
Zed only to five thouſand men, ill cloathed 
and worſe accoutred : they were diſpoſed in 
two lines; the firſt commanded by the earl 
ot Oxford, and the other by Henry in per- 
on. Lord Stanley, who advanced from A- 
==herſtone, poſted his troops in a piece of 
round fronting the ſpace between the two 
rmies; and his brother, at the head of two 
SS houſand mey, ſtood oppoſite to him on the 


- — we O75 of 
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other fide. ” | 2 
As Richard was, by no means, ſatisſied 
ef Stanley's fidelity, he ordered him to join 

Wis army; and receiving only an equivocal 
awer, he would inſtantly have put his ſon 
s death, had: he not been diſſuaded by the 
Paterceſſion of his generals, who obſerved, 
Phat ſuch a ſtep could be of no real ſervice 
o the royal cauſe, but would certainly pro- 
oke Stanley and his brother to declare for 
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the enemy : 1 perhaps their deſign was 
to ſtand neuter during the fight, and then 
join with the victor. = 
Richard was perſuaded by theſe argu- 
ments; but he was guilty of a capital er- 2 
ror in allowing the two brothers to act as 
they ſhould find it convenient. His army 
being ſuperior in number to that of Rich- 
mond and the Stanleys, when united, he 
ought to have placed two bodies oppoſite 
to the brothers, with orders to fall upon 
them if they ſhould attempt to join the ene 
my, while he himſelf, with the remainder, 7 
might have given battle to Henry. 3 
-'Fhe two leaders having addreſſed their 
men in a ſhort ſpeech, the earl of Richmond 
made a motion to the left, in order to a- 
void a morals that lay between the two ar- 
mies; and by this prudent ſlep he not only F 
fecured his right flank, but alſo obtained 
another advantage, namely, that of having 
the ſun at his back, while it flaſhed- directlx 
in the face of the enemy. bk 
Richard, ſeeing him advance, command- 
ed the trumpets to found a charge; and the 
Battle began by a general flight of arrows, 
after which the king's army ruſhed forwards & 
to cloſe combat. The lord Stanley, obſerving 
that the duke of Norfolk extended his line 
to the left, with a view to attack the enemy 1 
in 


iN jo 
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n flank, ſuddenly joined the earl of Rich- 
; mond's right N in order to withſtand 


he aſſault; and Norfolk, ſeeing this junc- 
ion, made a halt to cloſe the files, which 
mad been too much opened for the exten- 
ion of his line. * 
The parties being now more equally 
matched, the fight was renewed, though not 
with equal vigour on both ſides. The 
King's troops ſeemed to be diſheartened by 
| . conduct of the two Stanleys, not know- 
Ing but their example might be followed 
X others in the heat of the action: on the 
other hand, the earl of Oxford attacked them 
with ſuch fury, as tended greatly to damp 
heir ſpirits, and fill their hearts with fear and 
=WBpprehenhon, 
Richard, in order to encourage them by 
Þ1s preſence and example, advanced to the 
=Front of the battle: there obſerving his an- 
=Fagoniſt, who had come to the firſt line for 
he ſame purpoſe, he conched his lance, and 
—&lapping ſpurs to his horſe, ran againſt him 
Pith ſuch impetuoſity, that he killed Sir 
= illiam Brandon, father of Charles Bran- 
Non, afterwards duke of Suffolk, and un- 
Porſed Sir John Cheney, an officer diftin- 
Faiſhed for his ſtrength and dexterity. 
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8 Henry, though he had no great inclina- 
c Phon to encounter ſuch an adverſary, ad- 
* * C 2 vance 
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vanced to meet him, and kept him at his 3 , 


ſword's point, until they were ſeparated by | 


the ſoldiers, who interpoſed between them. 


While Richard made this deſperate aſſault . 


upon the perſon of his competitor, Sir 
William Stanley joined the earl of Rich- 


mond, and charging the royaliſts in flank, 
drove their right wing upon the main 
body, which was ſo confounded at this 
unexpected event, that they began to fly 3 
with great precipitation; while the ear! of 
Northumberland, who commanded a large 


detachment, ſtood inactive, and even cauſed 
his men to throw down their arms, -— 

Richard finding it impoſſible to rally his 
troops, which were by this time in the ut- 
moſt diſorder, and either diſdaining to ſur- 
vive the diſgrace of a defeat, or dreading 


the conſequence of falling into the hands NF 
of his enemy, ruſhed forwards into the 


hotteſt of the battle; where after having 


committed a moſt terrible carnage, he was, 
at laſt, overwhelmed by numbers, and pe- 
riſhed by a fate too mild and hogourable for 


his many heinous and deteſtable crimes 9 
Though the battle laſted about two hours, 4 


including the time ſpent in the purſuit, there 
was not above one thouſand of the royaliſts 
ſlain in the action, becauſe the greater part 
betook themſelves to flight without ſtriking 8 
a blow ; 


Ricard III. 2 


I 2 Sa blow; and the earl did not loſe above an 
- haundred men, of whom Sir William Bran- 
1: don was the moſt conſiderable. 


On the fide of the conquered, beſides 
Richard, there fell the duke of Norfolk, 
„ ho is ſaid to have been forewarned of the 
in intention of Northumberland and the two 
is Stanleys, by a diſtich fixed on the gate of 
y the houſe in which he lodged at Leiceſter:“ 
- the lord Ferrers of Chartley, Sir Richard 


1 


Radcliff, and ſeveral other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, underwent the ſame fate: the earl 
of Surrey, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, was 
taken priſoner and committed to cuſtody in 
the Tower of London, from which, how- 
Sever, he was ſoon releaſed. | | 
The earl of Northumberland, and ſome 
adherents of Richard, were not only in- 
Aulged with a pardon, but were admitted 
into favour by Richmond: others had the 
good fortune to eſcape ; but Cateſby, the 
e. principal confident and wicked miniſter of 
the king, who had ſo baſely betrayed Haſt- 
—Rngs, having fallen into the hands of the 
Factors, was beheaded at Leiceſter two days 


* 1 fter the battle, together with ſome others 
1. | 3 of 
5 $ 0 The verſes were, | 

53 «Jack of Norfolk, be not too bold; 


pls « For Dicken, thy maſter, is bought and fold,” 


ge 
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of the ſame lamp, who had been the chief 
| ſnſtraments of all the tyranny and oppreſ- 
ion of Richard. a 
* framediately after the action, the earl of 
| Richmond fell down on his knees in the 
open field, and offered his humble and 
Stateful acknowledgments to the Almighty 3 
_-for” the blefling he had vouchſafed to his 
- arms: then riding up to an eminence he 
commended the ſoldiers for their gallant be- 
Haviour, and promiſed to- reward them ac. 
cording to their deſerts. 1 

_ The crown being found aon the eu; 43 
of the field, was, by the lord Staley, laced 8 
upon the head of Henry, who was faluted 8 
as king by the whole army; and from that 
moment, he Hore the title and exerciſed the 44 
authority of Sovereign. 1 
Richard's body being ſlipped: Rark STE) 2» 
Aud covered with ound, filth, and blood. 
was thrown over à horſe's back, with the 
arms on one fide, and the legs on the o- 
ther, and carried to Leiceſter, where, - af. 
ter having been expoſed t poblie vie 
for the ſpace of two days, and treated 
with every mark of inſult and fndigaity, 
it Was buried in the Abbe church in a 
private manner; though Henry, 8 
regard to the honour of His family, cauſed 
2 tomb of — marble, . 128 
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RIO HARD III. 31 
with his ſtatue in alabafter, to be erected 
over his grave.“ 
Thus periſhed, in the chirty- fourth year 
Jof his age and the third of his reign, Ri- 
*Xchard III. of that name, one of the moſt 
Jodious and deteſtable tyrants that ever diſ- 
eraced the Engliſh throne. His ſtature 
3 was ſmall; his aſpect was gloomy, ſevere 
Fand diſagreeable : one of his arms was wi- 
thered; 5 and one ſhoulder higher than 2 
Y eder, from whence he u the ſur- 
4 ame of Crook-back. 9 rm 
IF Nor were the members of his body more 
. aeferead than the diſpoſitions of his mind. 
Ambition ſeems to have been the ruling paſ- 
Eon of his ſoul, to the gratification of which 
he ſacrificed every virtue, private, public and 
* divine. Dark, ſilent, and reſerved, he was 
4 Mo much der of diſſimulation, that it was 
galmoſt impoſſible to dive iato his real ſen- 
timents, when he wanted to bade e be his 


deſigas. Falſe, treacherous, rateful, he 
never ſerupled to 2 the / moſt ſacred 


0 This monument ſtood till the diſſolution of ab- 
dies in the reign of Henry VIII, when it was pulled 
4 7 down and utterly demoliſhed, Linee which time his 
rave being over-run with briers and nettles is become 
A . xtremely obſcure, and can hardly be diſcovered. The 
4 ſtone coffin, in which his body lay, was converted in- 
to a drinking · trough for horſes at the White - horſe inn 
| 3 in Leiceſter, Sandford. 
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ties of conſcience and religion, whenever 


he found it conducive to his intereſt; and 


ſtern, cruel, and revengeful,* he waded | * 
through ſeas of blood to the attainment of 
that crown, which he was ſo unworthy to 


wear, and which he enjoyed for ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time. | 


The murder of Henry VI. and his ſon 7 


the prince of Wales, both of whom are ge- 
nerally believed to have fallen by his hands; 


the untimely fate of his brother the duke of 


Clarence, which was. chiefly owing to his 
'artful intrigues and baſe inſinuations; the 


murder of lord Haſtings in the Tower of 
London, and of the earl of Rivers and Sir 
Richard Grey in the caſtle, of Pontefract, 
who were ſacrificed merely to his revenge 
and ambition; the unhappy, end of his ne- 
-phew Edward V. and the duke of York, ⁵ 
who were ſmothered in their beds by his in- 
human orders; the falſe and villainous aſ- 
-perfions thrown on the character of his own 
mother, in order to baſtardize his brothers 

Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence; 
theſe, 


* He. was often ſtigmatized by the epithet of the 
» Boar : and he and bis three favourites, Cateſby, Rad- Y 
cliff, and Lovel, were expoſed in a fatirical couplet, 
which was frequently repeated in his life-time, 1 


« The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the Dog, 
% Rule all England under the Hog,” 
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Ricard III. 33 
heſe, and many other crimes of a no leis 
Wtrocious nature, compoſe ſuch a ſcene of 
uilt and impiety as hardly ever centered in 
ny other perfon ; they juſtly expoſed him 
o the hatred and reſentment of his contem- 
Poraries, and have rendered his name the 
Wbje& of univerſal deteſtation to all ſucceed- 
Ing ages.“ 
Richard left onę natural ſon, a minor, whom he 
AY ad appointed 4 ou of Calais, Guiines, and all 


—_c Marches of Picardy belonging to the Engliſh. In 
is patent he is ſtiled John of Glouceſter. Rymer. 
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bntaining an account of the Engliſh 1 
u the Union of the two Houſes of York 
= ard Lancaſter, to the Union of the two 
= Crowns, including the Space of One Hun- 
died and E ighteen Years. « 
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WENRY VII ſurnamed Tu pon, 
and the firſt King of England of 
4 that Family. 1 D. 1485. 


nr and having 
J T thus paved his way to the 
3 throne, began to conſider up- 
on what foundation he could 

moſt ſafely reſt his title to the 
ereign authority. There were three dif- 


rent — of right, to which he might 
1 eaſily 


2 - 


36 The Hiſtoryof EncLAanp, 
.. eaſily pretend; all of them extremely ſpe- 
cious and plauſible 3 but all of them liable 
to many objections. 1788 
The firſt was his deſcent” from the houſe 
of Lancaſter, by his mother Margaret, a 
daughter of the Somerſet family, Which was 
a baſtard branch of the Lancaſter line. The 
ſecond was his intended marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. by which means the titles of the 
two rival families would be mixed and 
united. And the third was the right of 
conqueſt, to which, he thought, the vic- 
tory at Boſworth might give him a juſt 
claim. r 
But to this laſt, he knew, the nation 
would never agree; becauſe the victory he 
had obtained was only over a part of the 
_Englith, and was entirely owing to the 
aſliſtance of another part of the fre peo. 
ple: beſides, ſuch a proceeding might give 
occaſion to ſuſpect that he meant to rule 
with arbitrary and deſpotic ſway ; a fuſpi- 
cion which would not only inflame the te. 
ſentment of his enemies to a greater height 
than ever, but would even alienate the af. 
fections of his beſt friends and adherents. 


To the ſecond expedient he himſelf wa 
extremely averſe, becauſe the people being 
more favourably inclined to the title if 


York than that of Lancaſter, he was . 
| F006: F< a0] 


kat, ſhould! bis marriage with Elizabeth 
We deemed a neceſſary ſtep towards his ele- 
Aion to the throne, he would be thought 
9 reign. only in right of his wife, upon 
hoſe. death, without iſſue, her ſiſter or 
eareſt relation might lay claim to the 
rown ;. Or even ſhould . ſhe bring him chil- 


ien, he would be confidered only as the 
 uardian of his eldeſt fon or daughter, 
: ho would be univerſally regarded. as the 
: FF 7 true and rigbtſul ſovereign. 

F e . therefore. reſolved to reſt} his title 


pon the firſt. foundation; and to cmploy 
he other two expedients, as the neceſſary 
gans of ſtrengthening and ſupporting. his 
aim. Mean while, he determined to take 
uch precautions as might defeat or prevent 
ny oppoſition. that might be made to his 
neaſures. | 

With this view, he ordered Sir Robert 
onghby to convey the earl of Warwick 
d the Lower, from the caſtle* of Sheriff- 
utton in Yorkſhire, to which he had been 
ommitted by the late king. As this no- 
leman, the ſon of the Juke of Clarence, 
as the only male branch of the houſe of 
ork, ſuppoſed to be then alive, Henry 
pled him to be firilly watched in the 
-ower, and excluded from all intercourſe 
r correſpondence with others. 
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The princeſs Elizabeth had likewiſe been 
detained in a kind of honourable confine- 
ment by Richard, in the caſtle of Sheriff. 
Hutton; and Henry now ſent her a mel. 
ſage, defiring ſhe would repair to London, 
and live with her mother, until the folem- 
nization of their marriage, which, never- 
theleſs, he deſigned delay, until his 
own title ſhould be acknowledged by par- 
liament. 

He himſelf ſet out for the ſame place, 
and choſe to enter the city on a Saturday, 
becauſe he had gained the victory of Boſ- 
worth on that day of the week, which he 
ever after conſidered as propitious to his | 
fortune. 'The mayor and companies of Lon- 
don met him at Shoreditch, from whence 
he made his public entry amidſt the ſhouts Wſ;, 
and acclamations of the people, who adored | 
him as their deliverer, and the perſon by 
whoſe marriage with Elizabeth, all the ran- 
cour and hatred between the two families WW. 
would for ever be extinguiſhed. 1 

The citizens, however, were ſomewhat 
diſguſted at his paſſing through the ftreets | 
in a cloſe chariot, ſo that he could not be 
feen like their former kings, who always 
made their entrance on horſeback. He re- 

aired directly to St. Paul's church, where 
i offered up the ſtandards he had taken; 
4 | be and 
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Te Deum being ſung, he retired to his 
Aging at the biſhop's palace. | 
n the very day aftet his arrival in Lon- 
on, he convoked a council of all the no- 
tity and perſons of diſtinction who chanced 
p be in the city; and ſolemnly renewed the 
ath he had formerly taken to eſpouſe the 
rice Elizabeth. This ſtep was the more 
Neceſſary, as a report had been induftriouſly 
Sropagated that he had entered into a con- 
act of marriage with Anne, daughter and 
eireſs of the 1 of Burgundy. | 
He was firmly reſolved to perform his 


engagement; but his intention was to 
clay his marriage until be ſhould have 5 


5 


Pied the crown, let he ſhould be ſuppoſe 
WO procure it only in virtue of that uni 
i the houſe of York. . 
n the month of September, the city of 
dndon, 'and ſome other parts of the king- 
Won, were afflicted with a new diſtemper; 
Wpmmonly called the ſweating ſickneſs, from 
pc ſymptoms with which it was attended. 
= was a kind of malignant fever, that 
ew the patients into a prodigious ſweat, 
Wd uſually carried them off in the ſpace of 
ur and twenty hours. ; 
This malady, however, was of ſhort con- 
Vance: it entirely ceaſed towards the lat» 
; end of October; and, even before it 
ſappeared, the method of cure was fully 
| 2 aſcer- 
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aſcertained. This was to keep the patient 
moderately warm, and recruit his ſpirits 
with mild cordials, © which, without en- 
creaſing the heat to too great a Height, BN 
aſſiſted nature in expelling the noxious hu; 
mours. 
Among the firſt acts of "TROY g rely, 74 'F 
conferred the government of - the Tower! 43 
upon the earl of Oxford, who had alway: 
been warmly attached to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. Then he iſſued a' proclamation, im- 
porting, that he had agreed to a truce, for 
one year, with the king of France; a circum. 
ſtance that greatly contributed to his ;nteret i 
in England, which was the more incline{} 3 
to ſubmit to his government, as his title 
was owned by ſuch a prince as Charles, even 
before it was we pages ra by the nll 
parliament. 

His gext care was to reward thoſe Who, E 
had aſſiſted him in his late undertaking. 
His uncle Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, who ] 
had always treated him with the tendernci_ 


,- % 79 ange 


1 


* 


from the ſnares of his enemies, was pro- 
mored to the title of duke of Bedford, Thi 
earldom of Derby was beſtowed upon Til 
mas lord Stanley, his own father-in-law, t 
whom he was chiefly indebted for the vic 
tory at Boſworth 3 and TOY Courtneſf 
val 
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| 3 was advanced to the title of earl of Devon- 
fire. 

9 "The neceſſary denen being made 

for the purpoſe, Henry was crowned with 
6 omp and ſolemnity, on the thirteenth 
; | October, by cardinal Bourchier, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and, immediately 
after the ceremony, he inſtituted a body- 
x guard of fifty archers, called yeomen, under 
„ie command of a captain, to be in con- 
tinual attendance upon his perſon ; thus 

covering, with a pretence of grandeur, a 

A prudent precaution, ' which, in all likeli- 
Wood, he thought enn neceſſary for 

His own ſafety. 

This band has been kept up by all his 
aocceſſors, who have encreaſed the number 
{go one hundred, who are in daily waiting, 

Ddecfides ſeventy ſopernumeraries ; ; and when 

ay one of the hundred dies, his place is 

opplied from among the ſeventy. . 

X On the ſeventh day of November, the 
{parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and 
im atailed the crown upon Henry, not by way 
0. f recognition or ordinance, but in the man- 

Per of ſettlement; enaQting, that the in- 

eritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, 

Jad abide, in him and the heirs of his 
ic ody; and this ſtatute was afterwards con- 

; rmed by the pope? bull, in which, at the 
D 3 ſame 


3. 
| 
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ſame. time, his titles of deſcent and conqueſt 
were mentioned. | = 
he act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion being 
paſſed, a motion was made for annulling 
the ſentences of attainder which had been 
pronounced againſt Henry's adherents. But 
this affair was attended with ſome difficulty. 
A good number of theſe perſons were .ac- 
tually returned to ſerve in this parhament ; 
and ſome. members alledged, that they could 
not, with any appearance of juſtice, fit as 

judges in their own. cauſe. The king ſub- 
matted this point to the arbitration of the lhe 
zudges, who unanimouſly agreed. that the pe 
members in queſtion ſhould withdraw from pa 
the houſe, until their attainder ſhould be Wr 
reverſed by a new ſtatute... . . 8 
Another debate enſued, concerning the in 
king himſelf, who had been denounced « u 
traitor: and rebel by an authentic aft, of 
parliament. This point was ſtill more in- 1 DI 
volved and perplexed. than the former; be- * 7 
cauſe he could not disjoin himſelf. from the Wa 
parliament without its being diſſolved ; not f 
was he willing to ſubmit to a parliamenta- 
ry examination. In this dilemma, the judge 
declared, that the poſſeſſion, of the crow! 
removes all defects, and clears the poſſeſſo 8 
from all ſentence, crime, or attainder. 8 
Theſe affairs being finiſhed, the parlia | 
ment paſſed an act of attainder again 
the late king, under the name of Richard 
| duke 


a 
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Panke of - Gloneeſter; as well as againſt 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
1 he lords Lovel, Ferrers, Zouche, Sir Ri- 
ard Radcliff, Sir William Cateſby, Robert 
Middleton, William Berkley, and ſeveral other 
adkerents of Richard; many of whom had 
een killed in the battle of Boſworth, and 
Nome had-fince-loſt their lives on the (ſcaffold. 
By this means Henry at once pratified 
is revenge and his avarice; for the mo- 
ey arifivg from theſe confiſcations a- 
ounted to ſuch an immenſe ſam, that 
e had no occaſion to aſk a ſupply from 
parliament. He then publiſhed a general 
2 1 dardon in favour of all thoſe who had borre 
ms againſt him, provided they would ſub- 
ic themſelves within a limited time; and 
1 "0 mmediately a great number left their ſanc- 
a aries, and took the oath of allegiance. 
f # Before the diſſolution of parliament, the 
- rd Chandos, a native of Brittany, was 
- Preated earl of Bath; Sir Giles d'Aubeney 
i as honoured with the title of a baron; and 
or ir Robert Willoughby was made lord 
2.79 rooke : at the fame time, the king re- 
e red to Edward Stafford the dignity of 
vn. ke of Buckingham, Which he had Toft by 
lou e attainder of his father; and re-inftated 
en in the poſſeſſion of all the lands be- 
ia, ging to his family, which had been con- 
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The parliament being diſſolved about the 
latter end of November, Henry diſpatched 
into France Oliver King archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, with money to repay king Charles 
for the ſums he had lent towards fitting out 
the fleet which had brought him into Eng- 
land; in conſequence of which, the mar- 
quis of Dorſet and Sir John Bourchier who 
had been left as hoſtages at Paris, were 
permitted to return to their own country. 

Oliver was likewiſe commiſſioned to pro- 
long the truce between the two kingdoms, 
provided the French council were inclined 
to ſuch a meaſure. 

In order to enable him to diſcharge his 
debt to the French monarch, Henry endea- 
voured to borrow ſix thouſand marks from 
the citizens of London; but it was not 
without ſome difficulty that they agreed to 
lend him two thouſand pounds, which he re- 
ceived with many expreſſions of gratitude, 
and repaid with great punQuality and ho- 
nour. F 536g | 

Notwithſtanding the irreconcileable ha- 
tred which Henry bore to the honſe of 
Vork, he found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
perform the promiſe he had made to e- 
pouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; and the mar- 
riage was celebrated on the eighteenth day 
of January,“ when the people expreſſed 
their joy with greater pomp and magnii- 

| IN. cence 

A. D. 1486. 


\ 
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nee than they had ſhewn on the day of 
e king's entry into London, or on that of 
3 coronation. __ 

This circumſtance was extremely diſagree- 
ble to Henry, who conſidered it as a plain 
oof of the popular affection to the houſe 

York, for which he had conceived ſuch. 
mortal averfion, that he even treated his 
Ween with the vtmoſt coldneſs and indiffe- 

Wnce. He greedily embraced every oppor- 

nity of mortifying the friends of that fa- 

ily, towards whom he ever behaved ra- 

er as the head of a faction, than an im- 

rtial ſovereign. 

The celebration of the king's marriage 
as the more acceptable to the people, as 

was immediately preceded with the news 

a tniennial truce concluded with Charles 

France, who had formed a deſign to in- 

de Brittany, and readily agreed to a ſuſ- 

enhon of arms, which wou!d hinder the 

1 Fo England from aſſiſting that dutchy. 

is Henry, on the other hand, was an utter 

ranger to his defigns, be imagined that 

e friendſhip of fuch a monarch would 

nder him more formidable to his domeſtic 

Wnemies, who could not hope for any ſup- 

drt from that quarter. 

In a few days after his marriage, he made 
tour into the Northern counties, which 

lad always expreſſed a particular regard for 

ie perſon of Richard; and paſſed his Eaſter 

holidays 
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holidays at Lincoln, hoping his preſence, 
and ſome acts of favour he intended to di- 
penſe, would entirely extinguiſh any dil. 
content that might fill prevail in that 
country. | 
While he was at Lincoln, he received 
intimation, that the lord Lovel, with Hum- 
phry and Thomas Stafford, had privately 
quitted the ſanQuary at Colcheſter. Entire- 
ly regardleſs of this information, he conti- WM 
nued his progreſs to York, where he heard 
that Lovel was advancing towards that place, 
at the head of three or four thouſand men; 
and that the two Staffords had laid fiege to i 
the city of Worceſter. | 1 
This intelligence gave him the greater Wl 
uneaſineſs, as he found himſelf in the midſt 
of the 19alecontents, with whom he ſuſpect- 
ed the rebels maintained a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence. Nevertheleſs, he concealed his 
ſuſpicions, and immediately gave orders for 
raiſing forces in the neighbourhood of York, 
where his officers met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that they ſoon aſſembled a body of three 
thouſand men ; the command of which was 
beſtowed upon the king's uncle the duke of 
Bedford. | DN 
This nobleman was ſent againſt the re- 
bels, with expreſs orders to decline a ge- 
neral engagement, as the troops were raw, 


undiſciplined, and but indiferently affected 
| to 
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the cauſe; but he was enjoined to ad- 
nce againſt them with an appearance of 
urage, and proclaim a pardon, in the king's 
me, to all who would lay down their arms, 
d ſubmit themſelves to the royal cle- 
ncy. . | 
This expedient had the deſired effect. 
he pardon was no ſooner publiſhed, than the 
rd Lovel, apprehenſive of being deſerted 
his men, fled unattended into Lancaſhire, 
Were he concealed himſelf for ſome time 
the houſe of his friend Sir Thomas 
oughton; and then paſſing the ſea, re- 
Wed to the court of the dutcheſs dowager 
=& Burgundy. A 
SS The two Staffords were no ſooner in- 
med of this event, than they abandoned 
xe liege of Worceſter ; and being forſaken 
their followers, took ſanQuary in the 
urch of Colnham. But the King's. Bench 
claring, that the privilege of this place 
uld not protect traitors, they were drag- 
d from thence : the elder brother Hum- 
ry ſuffered at 'Tyburn, and the younger, 
account of his tender years, and of. his 
ving been ſeduced by the other, was in- 
Eo with a pardon. 
On the third day of July, the Scottiſh 
baſſadors, who had been ſome time in 
bndon, concluded a truce. with Henry for 
ſpace of three years; and in the courſe 
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Maupertuis, envoy from Francis II. duke « 
Bretagne, E in his maſter's nam 


far more numerous than the adherents of th 


in raiſing him to the throne, they, had on 
exchanged one tyrant for another. 
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of the ſame month, John le Bouteiller 1o 


the truce between England and that cou 
try, until the death of one of the tr 
princes; but it was agreed, that the trea 
of commerce between the two nations ſhou! 
continue to the death of the ſurvivor. 
On the twentieth day of September, ti 
queen was, in the eighth month of her pre 
nancy, brought to bed of a fon, who us 
chriſtened by the name of Arthur, in meh 
mory of the illuſtrious Britiſh Arthur, fro 
whom the king pretended. to. derive his d- 
_- 5 
The people imagined that the birth « 
this prince would inſpire the king with 
real affection for the mother; but whe 
they found themſelves diſappointed in th: 
expectations: when they ſaw that he incu 
triouſly poſtponed her coronation ; en 
braced every opportunity of humbling th 
partizans of the houſe of York, who wer 


family of Lancaſter ; that his diſpoſition u- 
baſe and ungenerous, and his temper ſo! 
and ſullen; they began to regard bim wi 
hatred and averſion, and even to think, thi! 


II 
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His enemies did nat fail to improve ſuch 
favourable opportunity: they ſecretly whiſ- 
ered about that he deſigned to murder the 
of Warwick in the Tower; and they 
ven infinuated that the duke of York had 
ade his eſcape from the hands of his un- 
le, and was ſtill alive on the Continent. 

The ; univerſal joy diſcovered by the peo- 
le at this report, encouraged Richard Si- 


on, a prieſt of Oxford, to contrive a 


Project, which was equally bold and roman- 
ie. He had a ſcholar named Lambert 
dimnel, the legitimate ſon of a baker, a 
outh diſtinguiſheghe the elegance of his 
perſon and the accompliſhments of his 
nind ; and him he determined to paſs up- 
Wn the world for Richard duke of York, 
e ſecond ſon of the fourth Edward. | 
= While he was employed in inſtructing his 
il, a report was ſpread, that Edward 


| ] | Flantagenet had eſcaped from the Tower; 


nd Simon immediately altering his plan, 
eſolved that Simnel ould paſs for this 
obleman ; a ſcheme ftill more romantic 
han the other, if we reflect, that the ſon 


df Clarence had been, after his father's © 


death, honourably brought up in the court 
f his uncle Edward, until he was ten years 
df age; and, of conſequence, that many 
deople were well acquainted with his per- 
n | 
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Notwithſtanding this objection, Simon 
continued to prepare his pupil for the part 
he was to act; and When he thought him 
proper qualified, he carried him over into 

eland, where he thought the impoſture 
might be more eaſily concealed than in 
England. . There he hoped the young man 
would meet with a friendly reception, as 
that kingdom adored the memory of Cla- 
rence, iſto had been their lord-licutenant ; 
and as Henry had not removed the public 


| officers, who had been appointed by Ri- 


Chard. 

The. duke of Bedford, indeed, had been 
conſtituted governour of Ireland; but he 
ſtill remained in England; and Thomas 
Fitz-gerald earl of Kildare acted as his de- 
puty, and his brother enjoyed the office of 
chancellor in that kingdom. As they were 
both attached to the family of York, it was 
more than probable, that they had privately 


' concerted this ſcheme with Simon, who was 


likewiſe ſuppoſed to have been inftigated by 
the queen dowager, who was highly in- 
cenſed at Henry's behaviour to her daugh- 
ter. | 2 | 

The king had already heard, that ſome 
port was forming againſt his government in 
reland,” and had commanded the earl of 
Kildare to, repair to his court at London; 


but that nobleman prevailed upon the Iriſh 


council 
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puncil to ſend a letter to Henry, repreſent- 
ig the earls preſence as indiſpenſably ne- 
efſary in Ireland; an conſequence of which 
zmonſtrance he was eaſily excuſed. 
Simnel had no ſooner reached Dublin, 
an he openly aſſumed the character of earl 
Warwick, and in that quality applied 
d the earl of Kildare, to whom + gave a 
articular account of the manner in which 
e pretended to have eſcaped from the 
'ower; and though the deputy-governour 
nd his brother did not immediately declare 
his favour, their neglecting to ſeize ſuch 
bold pretender, plainly proved their con- 
ance at the impoſture. 
They refolved, however, to conceal their 
ntments until they ſhould ſee how the peo- 
ie were affected; nor was it long before they 
ere fully ſatisfied in that particular; the 
jopulace received Simnel- with tranſports of 
by, as the only ſon of their beloved Clarence, 
nd ſolemnly promiſed to afjiſt biel at the © 
zard of their lives and fortunes. | 
Then the ear] of Kildare, and his brother 
e chancellor, having conſulted with their 
ends and adherents, repaired to the lodg - 
les of Simnel, and conducted him thence 
ith great pomp to the caftle; where he 
as treated with all the reſpe& and defe- 
nce due to his aſſumed character, and be- 
e WA 


il — 
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_ weakeſt part, namely his title, and in a 


the proper means of zverting the threatened 
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haved with ſuch eaſe and dignity, gs re- 
moved the ſuſpicion of many people, who 
at firſt queſtioned the truth of his ſtory., So 
ſtrongly were the people prepoſſeſſed in hi; 
favour, that in a few days he was proclaim- 
ed king of England, and Jord of. Ireland, 
under the name of Edward VI. and not 4 
ſingle perſon in Irelagh except the ciii- 
zens of Waterford, adRered to the intere!ts 
of Henry. e | 
An event, at once fo ſudden and impor- 
tant, could not fail to awaken the fears of 
the king, who ſaw himſelf attacked in his 


country wholly"devoted to the houſe of York: 
befides, he was afraid Jeſt the flames which 
had been kindled in Ireland, ſhould be ex. 
tended to England, by means of ſome ſe. 
cret correſpondence, . which he had reaſon to 
think the malecontents in both kingdoms 
carried on. 5 23 5 
Alarmed by theſe apprehenſions, he con- 
voked his privy-council, in order to concert 


danger: and here, in all likelihood, he in- 
timated his ſuſpicion of his mother-in-law 
the queen dowager ; for ſhe was immediately 
committed to cuſtody ,in' the nunnery of 
Bermondſey in Southwark, and ſtripped ot 
all her eſtate without any form of proceſs. 


The 
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ue whole nation was enraged at this 
Wt of ſeverity, which he in vain endeavour- 

d to excuſe, by alledging that this 3 
ent was inflicted upon her for havin 
ommitted her daughter to the care of Ri- 
hard: a pretence which ſerved only to in- 
Wreaſe the indignation of the people, who 
bought it equallggſrange and cruel, that 
he queen ſhould Be treated with ſo much 
igour for an action which might rather be 
Neemed the effect of maternal weakneſs, than 
pf premeditated malice. 

Befides, they could not conceive the rea- 
ſon of Henry's having ſo long neglected to 
enquire into this affair; and they imagined 
his marrying the daughter was an acknow- 
ledgment of the mother's innocence, or, at 
al, a tacit forgiveneſs of her crime. They 
knew ſhe had a principal ſhare in raiſin 
him to the throne, and therefore they coul 
not help exclaiming againſt his ingratitudez 
and, in this cruel proceeding, they diſco- 
ered a ſettled defign to embrace every o 
ed portunity of accompliſhing the ruin of the 
In- ouſe of York, ory its adherents. 
The queen dowager being committed to 

the nunnery of Bermondſey, Henry re- 
0 eowed to undeceive the populace, who be- 
en to be ſtaggered in their opinion about 
„eie ſtory of Simnel. | 
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. and. diſcover; the nature of the plot. At the 


the ſea · ports to guard the coaſts with the 
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With this view, he cauſed the ear] of 
Warwick to be led in ſolemn proceſſion 
through the ſtreets of London, from the 
Tower to St, Paul's Church, whither the 
ople flocked in crowds to ſee him; and 
e was even allowed to talk familiarly with 
ſeveral individuals, who knew his perſon, 
and were warmly attached to his family, 
After this ceremony, he was ſent back toll 
the Tower; but the Iriſh retorted the 
charge of impoſture upon Henry, aſſerting 
that the youth whom he had exhibited was 
a counterfeit; and that Simnel was the real 
earl of Warwick. A- 1 1! 
In order to prevent the ſpirit of rebellion 
from ſpreading into England, Henry iſſued WW 
a general pardon in favour of all thoſe who 
ſhould abandon the party of Simnel, with 
a , promiſe of reward to ſuch as ſhould come 


ny "woo 
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ſame time, he ſent orders to the wardens of 


utmoſt vigilance, ſo as to cut off all inter- 
courſe between the malecontents of the two 
enn bas hot 2s 
But, in ſpite of all theſe precautions, the 
pretender found means to ſecure ſome; pow: 
erful friends. in England; or rather, the 
Prieſt who inſtructed Simnel, had been 
prompted by perſons of the firſt quality to 
obtrude this impoſtor upon the world; for 
, | EE, | 4 * it 


4 en 
is not likely that be would have ventured 


engage in a project of this nature, with- 
Wut the promiſe of conſiderable aſſiſtance. 


No ſooner did he begin to avow his pre- 
nfions in Ireland, than John earl of Lin- 


| ln, whom his uncle Richard III. had ac- 
Wnowledpged as preſumptive heir to the crown; 
gpenly declared in his favour, and imme- 


lately repaired to Flanders, in order to 


Woncert with his aunt Margaret dutcheſs 
owager of Burgundy, the proper means 
carrying the ſcheme into execution. 2 


That princeſs, being enraged at Henry's 


Pchaviour to her niece, and the rigour and 
eri wich which he treated the houſe of 


Work, readily embarked in Simnel's project, 


phich, in all probability, had been. contrived 


With her knowledge and conſent ; and after 


Waving- conſulted with Lincoln and Love], 


gaged to ſupply them with two thouſand 


Weteran' German troops, commanded by 


artin Swart, an officer of courage and ex- 


Ferience, which ſhould attend them into 


reland, and reinforce the new king's party. 
They accordingly took ſhipping in the 
donth of May,* and, after a quick and 
fe paſſage, arrived at Dublin, where Sim- 
el was erowied with great pomp in the 

* Ne cathe- 


A. D. 1487. 
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= cathedral by the biſhops of Armagh, Dub. 
== thn, Meath, and Derry, in the preſence of 
the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and all 


the other officers of ſtate in that kingdom. 
This ceremony being performed with 2 


crown taken from a ſtatue of the Virgin 
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Mary, the new king convoked a kind of 


liament, in which the clergy voted a ſub- 


fidy to the pope, in hopes of engaging hi- 


Holineſs in their intereſt. 
Then a council was held, to concert the 


means of proſecuting their ſcheme ; and af. 
ter ſome debates it was reſolved that the 
ſeat of war ſhould be placed in England, 
where they imagined they ſhould be aſſiſted ai 
by all the friends of the houſe of York, 
ſo as to be able to dethrone the uſurper, with 


out the leaſt difficulty. 


Mean while, Henry was employed in-mak- 3 
ing preparations to ſcreen himſelf from the 
impending danger. He no ſooner heard of 


Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, than he a: 


once concluded that the dutcheſs of Bus- 


gundy was engaged in the plot; and was 
the more alarmed as he knew the bold and 
daring genius of that princeſs, whoſe re- 
ſentment he had incurred. — 

He immediately aſſembled two armies, 


. the command of which he gave to the duke 
of Bedford and the earl of Oxford, in or- 
der to ſecure both ſides of the — 

Aa de: 


When he reached St. Fdmundſbury, he 
as informed that the marquis of Dorſet. 
as coming to viſit him, that he might clear 
mſelf from ſome injurious reflexions that 
ad been thrown on his character, and make 
W tender of his C rvice to his majeſty: but 
Wenry, inſtead of accepting his offer, ſent 
We carl of Oxford to meet and carry him 
Wriſoner to the Tower; though he was or- 
Need to aſſure the marquis, that after the 
Wppreſſion of the pteſent diſturbance, he 


; zould be indulged with a fair hearing; and 


Wat his confinement would contribute to 
ns own ſafety, as it would effeQually hin- 


v7 


bim from being ſeduced by evil coun- 


lors. | 
Henry having provided for the defence of 
e Eaſtern coaſt, returned immediately to 
ondon, where he received intelligence 
at the earl of Lincoln, with his foreign 
xiliaries, had landed ig Ireland; fo that 
eing freed from all fear of an invaſion 
om Flanders, he collected his troops in 
e neighbourhood of Coventry, which lies 
the center of the kingdom, and repair- 
g to that city in perſon, determined to 

dw walt 


— 
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wait for more certain advice concerning the 
deſigns of the enemy. | 
e had not been long in this place, when 
he learned, that Simnel and his friends were 
arrived in Lancaſhire, and reinforced by Sir 
'Thomas Broughton with a ſmall body of 
Engliſh rebels. They had directed their 
march towards York, in hopes of ſeein 
their numbers daily augmented, and they 
carefully abſtained from all acts of hoſtili- 
ty in their route, in order to prepoſſeſs the 
people in their favour, They were, howe- 
ver, greatly diſappointed in their expecta- 
tion. b 
The Engliſh, either fearing the prudence 
and good fortune of Henry, or diſdaining 
to receive a king from the Iriſh and Ger- 
mans, were ſo Far from taking arms in his 
fayour, that they diſcovered no marks of 


attachment to the cauſe; and the earl of 


Lincoln, apprehending that his army, a- 


mounting to eight thouſand mep, would 


rather diminiſh than increaſe, determined to 
engage the king before all his force ſhould 
be collected. | | 
With this view he altered his route, and 
advanced towards Newark, in hopes of get- 
ting poſſeſſion of that place before the ar- 


rival of the enemy. Henry had proceeded 


as far as Nottingham, at the head of fix 


thouſand men; and being reinforced by an 


equal 
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equal number, under-the command of the 
earl of Shrewſbury, the lord Strange, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, he, by the ad- 
vice of his council, reſolved to give battle 
to the rebels without delay. 

The two hoſtile armies met in a ſmall 
plain near the village of Stoke, and attack- 
ed each other with incredible fury ; but the 
numbers and diſcipline of the royaliſts ſoon 
decided the fortune of the day: the rebels, 
after a vigorous reſiſtance, were entirely 
defeated with the loſs of four thouſand 
men, among whom were the German com- 
mander Swart, and the earls of Lincoln and 
Kildare. | 

Lambert Simnel and his tutor were taken 

| priſoners ; and Henry, either from a motive 
of pity or a principle of pride, would not 
deprive his rival of life; but thought pro- 
per to honour with the office of turn- 
ſpit in his kitchen, the perſon who had 
boldly aſpired to a throne, and even wore 
a crown. Simon the prieſt was committed 
to priſon, and never heard of more, | 
| The lord Lovel is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 

been drowned, in attempting to ford the 
Trent after the action : others alledge that 
he loſt his life in the battle: and a third 
ſet pretend that he paſſed the remainder of 
his days in à vault or cavern. * 


1 120. on ID 
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'This-laft opinion is ſtrengthened by a gil 
covery made about ſixty years ago at this 
nobleman's ſeat at Minſter-Lovel near, Wit. 
ney 1 in Oxfordihire. The workmen. 1n.rc- 
pairing the houſe, found, in a ſubterranequs 
room, the Ggure of a venerable old man;-ſit- 
ting in a great chair, reſting one at his el- 


bows on à table, and leanipg his-head on 


the 5 of his hand; but , when Suche d, 
the, ody fell into duſt. . 
This rebellion was no ſooner ſpppreſſed, 


than the king repaired o Lincoln, frei 


whence he proceeded to Vork; and in his 
way inflicted ſevere puniſhments on all thoi: 
Who had favoured the cauſe gf Simnel, or 


were found. guilty of having 2 a report 
ca 


that the king's army was defeated ; a report 
which had prevented ſome phwerful ba- 
rons from coming to Henry's aſſiſtance be- 
fore the battle. 

Theſe delinquents were tried partly by 
commillioners, and partly by martial law; 
but he was pleaſed to ſpare their lives, aud 
contented himſelf with ſeizing their eftates 
and ſubſtance. When he had gratified bis 
avarice by theſe fines and confiſcations, be 

rocured a bull ſrom the pope, empower- 
ing the archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolve 
the criminals from the ſentence of excom- 


4 munication which they had panes by. wo 
® Cotte, 
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lating the former bull of ſettlement, as if 
he had been anxious for the ſalvation of 
thoſe, who endeavoured to overturn his 
thrope. \ | 
A che ſame time, Innocent VIII. ſent o- 
ver another bull, confining the privilege of 
fſanctuaies within proper limits. He de- 
Seed, that malefactors, who bad left the 
as to commit freſh crimes, and re- 
turnsd t it again for refuge, might be 
| dragged ſrom it by the king's officers : that, 
WH with regard to debtors, who took ſanctuary 
5 in order to defraud their creditors, the pri- 
- W vilege ſhould extend to their perſons only, 
rand got to their eſtates: and that the king 
might place guards in the ſanctuary to pre- 
t vent the eſcape of traitors and rebels. 
During Henry's reſidence at Vork, am- 
- BW baſſadors arrived from Scotland, to accom- 
modate ſome diſputes concerning the fiſhery 
Jet the river Eſke; and the king, who was 
J heartily tired of his mother-in-law and her 
d daughters, reſolved to embrace ſuch a fa- 
5 WW vourable opportunity of ridding his hands 
5 of theſe, troubleſome gueſts, by procuring 
them huſbands in another part of the iſland. 
With this view, he ſent Fox biſhop of Ex- 
eter, and Sir Richard Edgecomb, as his 
envoys to Edinburgh, to treat of a triple al- 
lance with James king of Scotland. 


Vor. XVII. =” After 
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After a ſhort negociation, tke 'treaty was 
concluded on the following terms: that the 
Scottiſh marquis of Ormond ſhould marry 
Catherine the third daughter of Edward IV: 
that James himſelf ſhould eſpouſe Edward“ 
widow : that his ſon the prince of Scotland 
ſhould be matched with another daughter of 
that monarch : that the king of England 
ſhould reſign for ever to the Scots the town 
and caſtle of Berwick : that the articles and 
conditions of theſe three marriages ſhould 
be adjuſted by the commiſſioners of the two 
kings, to be aſſembled at Edinburgh, firſt in 
January, and then in May: that the two king 
ſhould have an interview in the month of i 
July; and that the truce ſhould be prolong- Wi 
ed for fourteen months. Henry ratified thei i 
articles on the twentieth day of December; 
but the execution of the treaty was prevent- Wl 
ed by the civil diſſenſions of Scotland. 4 
The king, in his progreſs through the 
North, had frequent opportunities to ob- 
ſerve, that the diſcontent of the people was, 
in a great meaſure, owing to the rigor Wi 
and ſeverity with which he treated the friends 
of the houſe of York, and particularly t 
"his having ſo long delayed the queen's coro- Wl 
nation. e N 7 
Hle therefore determined to remove this 
ſubject of complaint. About the beginning 
of November he repaired to London, W 1 ˙ cd 
, — 144 31 — 
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e entered in triumph, and next day went 
Wn proceſſion to St. Paul's, where Te Deum 
vas ſung for the victory he had gained over 
Jie rebels. | f 

= He then conſtituted the duke of Bedford 
Wigh-ſieward for the coronation of the queen, 
Which was performed with the uſual ſolem- 
ities, on the twenty- fifth day of Novem- 


der, in the twenty frſt year of her age, and 
bout two years after her matriage. | 
: At the ſame time he releaſed the marquis 
f Dorſet without examination or trial; and, 
wards the end of the year, ſent a ſolemn 
nba, to che pope with advice of his mar- 
Wage, and offers of ſervice and ſpiritual obe- 
ee | 
Mean while, Henry's: attention was di- 
erted from the affairs of his own kingdom 
= thoſe of the Continent. Francis II. duke 
F Brittany, was now old and infirm, and, 
certain times, deprived of his ſenſes: hav- 
g no ſons, he, with the. conſent of his 
ſtates, ſettled the ſucceſſion 'upon bis two 
Wughters, Anne and Iſabel, which laſt died 
fore her father; ſo that Anne became ſole 
ies of Bretagne. 5 Is 1 4 
Cbarles VIII. propoſed to unite that 
thy wich France by marrying this prin- 
s; but his ſcheme was traverſed by Lewis 
ke of Orleans, whom he had perſecuted, 
the inſtigation of his filter madam, de 
Brig ts Beau. 


. 
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Beaujeau, and forced to take refuge in Brit- 
tany, where Francis not only received him 
with great hoſpitality, but even refuſed to 
deliver him up, or oblige him to quit his 
territories, notwithſtanding the preſſing im. 
portunities of Charles. N 
This refuſal occafioned a war, in which 
the French, aſſiſted by ſome lords of Brit. 
tany, reduced Ploermel, and had well nigh 
ſurprized the duke himſelf in Vannes, from 
whence he eſcaped with great difficulty to 
Nantz, the capital of his dutchy. 

Thither he was gloſely purſued: by the 
enemy, who inveſted the place; but, after 
they had lain before it for the ſpace of ii: 
weeks, they were compelled to raiſe the 
ſiege by the count de Dunois,-who found 
means to throw into the city a ſtrong body 
of troops, which had been ſent to the duke 
aſſiſtance by Maximilian king of the Roman, 
who had ſome hopes of eſpouſing the 
heireſs. enen 55 
Francis had, in his greateſt diſtreſs, ſoli-. 
cited ſuccours from the king of England; 
but Henry was not of a-temper to put him - 
ſelf to any expence which he could poſlibly 
avoid. He did not fail, however, to con- 
vert this circamſtance to his own private Wl 
advantage. He procured a large ſubſidy 
from parliament on pretence of ng the 
duke of Burgundy ; but this he had no 
| . ſooner 
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boner obtained, than he depoſited the mo- 

ey in his own coffers, and laid aſide all 
Wrther concern about the affairs of his 


Nevertheleſs, he affected to preſerve an 
Wppearance of friendſhip for Francis by of- 
ig bis good offices to compromiſe the 
Wiference between him and Charles; but 

eſe fruitleſs negociations were productive 

F no other effect, than that of affording 

ze French king an opportunity of proſecut- 
g bis warlike operations, and reducing 
We duke to the laſt extremity. 1 

Whether it was owing to Henry's parſi- 

onious diſpoſition, his fear of breakin 

ith the French monarch, or his natura 
eon to war, it was not without great 
ea, chat, in the ſpring of the enſuing 
ce. ge a fecret permiſſion to Sir 
ahn Wideville, che queen's uncle, and 
govcmonr of the Iſle of Wight, to tranſport 
== body of four hundred men to the duke's 
- fiance ; aud he had even the meanneſs 
|; difavow bis knowledge of this tranſaQti- 
„hen Charles ſent deputics to remoti- 
Wrateagainit i. | 
eis de la Treu p the French 
enerals, had lately invade: tn 
cad of twelve: & 
30. 74 en 3 
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| he had teduced Ancennis, Chateaubriant, 
Fougeres, and undertaken the ſiege of St. 
Aubin du Cormier. The Bretons advanc 
ing to the relief of this place, attacked the 
enemy with undaunted courage; but aftef 
an obſtinate engagement, they were route 
with great ſlaughter : the duke of Orxlea n 
and the prince of Orange, who ſoug 
on foot, were taken priſoners; and Sir Ed 
ward Wideville was flain with all his al 
tendants. - an Na 
_ This loſs was followed. by the ſurrend WW 
of St. Aubin: Dinan ſubmitted without re. 
fiſtance'; and St. Malo capitulated after 1 
_ Light defence. The duke having no army 
to oppoſe the enemy, was obliged to ac. 
cept of ſuch terms as Charles was pleaſed 
to preſcribe. Theſe were; that be ſhoull 
diſmiſs all his foreign auxiliaries z and (Wl 
lemnly promiſe never to admit any into hi 
country for the future: that the French 
mould retain; all the places they had i: 
[their poſſeſſion ; and that the duke ſhould 
not diſpoſe of his daughter in marriage 
e the conſent of the French mo 
narch. | 0 9 
Such were the. principal articles of the 
treaty concluded at Sable on the twenty 
„Allen day of Auguſt ; but the duke's death, 
Which happened ſoon after, and was oc 
Goned by a fall from his horſe, produced Wi 
| $4 nevi 
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and a very different ſcene. Charles 
Wiſputed- the right of the young dutcheſs 
Wo her father's territories; and claimed 
he -dutchy as his own property, in 
Wirtue of an old ceflion made by the houſe 
Blois to ſome of his anceſtors, in conſe- 
Wuence of which he ordered his troops to 
ie all the places of ſtrength in the coun- 


= Conquet, and moſt of the towns in the 
W.ower Brittany, were ſoon reduced; and 


er reſt offered to capitulate to the viſcount de 
e-. Mohan, who, with ſome other Breton lords, 
WE ipouſed the intereſt, and facilitated the 


Wonqueſts of the French monarch. 
n this emergency, the guardians of the 
ang : dutcheſs ſolicited ſuccours from all 


la ee neighbouring ſtates; and England was 
ſo. ee country, Which, of all others, was 
1 oc likely to intereſt itſelf in her favour. 
ch The union of Brittany with France was 


—_ cvent Which the Engliſh had great rea- 
co dread: it would deprive them of an 
"cient and uſeful ally: it would encreaſe 
e power of their moſt formidable enemy: 
= would raiſe the maritime force of France 
WP {uch an height. as, in the ſequel, might 


ty- ove extremely dangerous; and it would 
th, d to the French dominions a country of 
cg extent, abounding with brave ſoldiers 
di hardy ſeamen, and very conveniently 


fituated 


in: a 4 
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| might happen to expend in this expedition, 
 . Were to be put into his hands. The treaty 


tons was again confirmed: both parties 


| ſituated either for diſtreſſing their trade, o, 


mon conſent; and Anne took an oath that 
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nor them in conſtant fear of an inva- 
on. 1 om 77 | 195 
Influenced hy theſe and the like conſider- 
ations, Henry determined, in good earneſt, 
to oppoſe the deſigus of the French mon- 
arch, and ſupport the dutcheſs of Brittany 
in the poſſeſſion of her ſawful tigbhts. 

_ »With this view be diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to the court of that Princeſs,” with 
whom he concluded a league offenſive and 
defenfive, importing, that the two contract. 
ing parties ſhould mutually aid and aſſiſt 
each other, in protecting their” reſpeRive 
dominions from all hoftite attempts, qr in 
recovering from France the lands and ri 
tories, which, had formerly belonged ei- 
ther of their families in that kin # * 
Henry engaged to ſupply the dutcheſs 
with 1 * fix donn men, to be 
tranſported to the Continent on board of a 
fleet which ſhe was to ſend for that purpoſe; 
and, as a ſecurity for the ſums which he 


the towns of Hennebond and Guerrand 
of commerce between the Engliſh and Bre- 


obliged © themſelves not to agtee to any 
truce, peace, or confedracy, but by com- 


ſhe 
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e held neither marry, nor contract her- 
elf to any prince, without the 3 
pf the king of England. 
As Henry was to advance all che money 
vr che purpoſe of the expedition, he con- 
oked a'parliament on the thirteenth day 
January; “ and, laying before them an 
ſimate of the charge, they voted him a 
ubfidy of ſeventy-five thouſand pounds; a 
um which, they imagined, would be fully 
ufficient to defray all the expences of the 
nterprize. In order to raiſe this ſupply, 
hey granted a tenth of the annual revenues 
pf all honours, caſtles, manors, lands, and 
bflices 3 together with a tax upon +perſoral 
ſtates and moveables. 

This impoſition was levied with great 
aſe in all the counties of England, except 
n Yorkſhire and the biſhopric of Durham, 
he inhabitants of which, being old friends 
df the houſe of York, bore an irreconcile- 
ble hatred to Henry, and abſolutely re- 
uſed to comply with the conditions of the 
ax, which they alledged was an intolerable 


d grievance. 

ty The commiſſioners, being thus repulſed, 
c- ypplied to the earl of Northumberland, who 
es rote to court for directions; and the kin 
1 ated N on their paying their 
- 


hoe 
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proportion of the ſubſidy which had been 
voted by parliament 4. adding, that the af- 
fairs of Brittany wete very preſſing ; and 
that, ſhould he abandon his right on thi: 
occaſion, other counties would be tempted 
to lay claim to the ſame indulgence, 
The earl no ſooner received this anſwer, 
than he convened the | juſtices and Ffree- 
holders of the county, and acquainted them 
with his majeſty's pleaſure, in ſuch 2 
haughty and imperious ſtile, as not on) 
confirmed them in their former reſolution of 
refufing payment, but likewiſe inflamed 
their reſentment, againſt the earl, whom 
they regarded as the perſon who had ex- 
cited the king's anger, by a miſrepreſenta- 
tion of circumſtances. 1 
Actuated by theſe motives, the populace 
inſtantly took to arms, and, ruſhing» into 
his houſe, put him and ſeveral of his fer- 
- vants to death. This outrage was naturally 
followed by an inſurrection, to which they 
were - inſtigated by a popular incendiary, 
named John. a Chamber; and, chooſing 
for their leader Sir John Egremont, a fac- 
tous partiſan of the houſe of Vork, they 
openly declared they would march to Lon- 
don, and give battle to Henry. 
The king was no ſooner informed of this 
diſturbance, than he ſent a body of troop: 
againſt the rebels, under the command of 
| 6 the 


* 


1 e earl of Surrey, whom he had lately ſet 
\ liberty, and received into favour. That 
- WSobleman, attacking the inſurgents, defeat - 
A them ar-the firſt opfer, and took John a 


hambef priſoner; but Sir John Egremont 
ade His eſcape, and fled for refuge to the 
urt of the dutcheſs dowager of Bur- 
r | 2 
Henry: who followed the earl of Surrey 
ith another body of troops, continued his 
Wropreſs to the city of York, where he 
Wuſcd John a Chamber to be hanged with 
ereat number of his accomplices, and in- 
Wulced the reſt of the rebels with a free 
Wardon, He then appointed the earl of 
Wurrey his lieutenant in the northern parts, 
Id nominated Sir Richard Tunſtall as his 
rincipal commiſſioner for levying the ſub- 
dy, which was afterwards exadted to the 
Wmoſt farthing. 


— 
* 


ly Mean while, lord Willoughby of Brook 
a deen ſent into Brittany, with a body of 
IC = thouſand men; and, landing at Guer- 
lg nd in the month of March, had been rea- 
© iy received into that place, but refuſed 
9 WE mittance into Hennebonde ; and this, in 


| probability, was the reaſon why the dut- 
We! afterwards agreed to put the Engliſh 
poſſeion of Morlaix,  - N 
The arrival of theſe ſuccours produced 
entire change in the affairs of wm 

The 
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The French, diſtti buted in garriſons; through 
the great towns of che country, over-ran the 
the neighbourhood without oppoſition : the 
dutcheſs had neither forces to check their 
excurſions, nor money to levy and maintain 
an army : the Engliſh were too weak to un- 
dertake the ſiege of large and populous ci- 
ties: the noblemen of Brittany refuſed tg 
admit them into their caſtles; and the 
French, afraid to hazard a general engage. 
ment, kept themſelves within their places 
of ſtrength, and ſeized every opportunity of M 
ſallying forth, and ſurprizing the detached i 
Parties of the ene. | 
In theſe flight and trivial ſkirmiſhes, the 
ſummer was ſpent without any action of 
importance; and the -Engliſh, ſeeing no- 
thing but diſcord and diſſenſion in the cour: 
of Brittany, returned to their own country 
in the month of November, the term oi 
their ſervice being then fully expired. 
The late duke of Bretagne had left tie 
guardianſhip of his daughter, to the mareſ 
chal de Rieux, and the counts of Cominge: 
and Dunois ; and committed the particu! 
care of her perſon to Philip de Montauban, 
in quality of chancellor, who, with the 
prince of Orange, who was couſin to tl: 
young dutcheſs, compoſed the ruling par 
of the council, and engroſſed the direct ion 
of public affairs, 2 | 1 The 
ö el 
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Theſe noblemen were greatly divided in 
WWcirdeptiments, about the diſpoſal of their 
eng ward in marriage. Her. father had, 
little before-his death, promiſed” her to 
aximilien, king of the Romans; and the 
au bad been ptivately managed by rhe 
ice of Orange, without the knowledge 
0 WW any other member of the council. 
The mareſchal de Rieux was bent upon 
iag her to Alain lord of Albert, accord - 
g to a promiſe he had received in her fa- 
er's life. time. The chancellor Montauban, 
d the count de Cominges, were rather 
iclined to oppoſe that nobleman; than to 
pouſe the cauſe of any other ſuitor; and 
ancis, count de Dunois, exerted his ut- 
pot efforts, in order to procure the young 
inceſs for the duke of Orleans. 
While theſe noblemen were employed in 
oſecuting their different ſchemes, a treaty 
concluded at Franefort, between Maxi- 
an and the king of France; in which it 
ca ſtipulated, that, upon the Engliſh be- 
s diſmiſſed from Brittany, the French mo- 
ch ſhould ſequeſter St. Malo, and the 
her places he poſſeſſed in that province, 
de hands of the prince of Orange and 
e duke of Bourbon, until the right of 
gcceſlon to the dutchy ſhou}d be judicially 
termined, | | 


For, n!: 6 * This 
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- This treaty was ſoon/ followed by an- 
other, between Maximilian and the dutcheſ 
of Bretagne, and their marriage being fully 


concluded, was at length ſolemniaed in the 


month of November, the count of Naſſau, 
who acted as proxy for Maximilian, putting 
his naked leg in bed with the dutcheſs, as a 
proof of conſummat ion. 
The treaty between Maximilian and 
Charles, was executed | wirh great punctu- 
ality, in ſuch articles as particularly (con- 
cerned themſelves; but in thoſe relating to 
Bretagne; the French ſtarted difficulties, and 


refuſed to reſigu the places they poſſeſſed, 2 


becauſe the province was not entirely clear- 
ed of Englith forces.“ 2 | 
In vain did the dutcheſs alledge, that 


there were no Engliſh troops remaining, 


except a few companies in garriſons, which 
ſhe would take care to diſmiſs as ſoon as 
the French ſhould have evacuated the places 
they held, and ſhe could not. do it ſooner 
with any regard to her own ſafety. 


This diſpute gave occaſion to a renewal 


of hoſtilities; and the lord of Albert, en- 
raged at the marriage of the dutcheſs with 
Maximilian, ſurprized her capital of Nantz, 
and delivered it into the hands of the 


enemy. The young princeſs complained 


loudly 
A. N. 1490. 
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obs av. VILA Fs; 
loudly ofthis violation of the treaty, as well 
Wo the kings: of England and Caſtile. as to 
er huſband Maximilian, whoſe titles ſhe 
now aſſumed, diſtinguiſhing herſelf by the 
le of. queen of the Romans. 
As theſe three potentates were equally 
Wconcerned to defeat the views of the French 
onarch, they: preſently entered into a for- 
al league, by which they engaged to aid 
and aſſiſt each other, in recovering thoſe 
Werritories of which the kings of France had 
Wormerly deprived : their anceſtors ; and in 
eſending the poſſeſſions of the dutcheſs of 
Brittany, againſt all the attempts of her 
nemies. | | 
= Charles was no ſooner infermed of this 
Werccment, than he at once perceived that 
nc ſhould never be able, by force of arms, 
Wo accompliſh his deſigns upon the datchy 
f Brittany. He therefore determined to 
Wave recourſe to the only expedient that 
Would enſure ſucceſs, : namely, that of eſ- \ 
ouſing the dutcheſs.* © + 
But even this ſcheme was attended with 
re difficulties, which, to a prince of a 
ss enterprizing genius, would have ap- 
peared altogether: inſurmountable: be him- 
Wit was under a ſolemn engagement, by the 
W-aty of Arras, to marry Margaret of Au- 
: big 334 10 „ 410035 3 fſtria, 
n. 1 150 n 
A. D. 7491. | 
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ſtria, Maximilian's daughter, who! had re- 
ſided, for the laſt ſeven years, at the French 
court, in eu of his Future ſpouſe, and 
only waited till ſhe ſhould be of a proper 
age to have her nuptials completed. The 
dutcheſs of Brittany, for obvious reaſons, 
had an unconquerable averſion to his per- 
ſon and family; and, what was the greateſt 
obſtarle, ſhe was already married to the 
king of the Romans. But all theſe impedi- 
ments were. but weak barriers to check the 
ambitious career of the French monarch. 
Had Maximilian, indeed, been ſo pru- 
dent as to conſummate his marriage with 
the dutcheſs, it would have been impoſſible 
ſor Charles to diſſolve the ſacred union; but 
as he had neglected to take this neceſlary 
precaution, the other reſolved to avail him- 
ſelf of ſuch an impolitic omiſſion. | 
True it is, that when Charles agreed to 
marry the daughter of Maximilian, he had 
ſome reafon to hope that ſhe would ſoon 
ſucceed to the poſſeſſion of all the Low 
Countries, 'as there was no perſon between 
her and the inheritance, except her owa 
brother Philip, a child only in his third 
year, and of a very weak and tender con- 


ſtitutjon 3 but that child had now attained 


to the years of diſcretion, and was almoſt 


ripe: for matrimony; and the dutchy i 


Bretagne would be irretrievably loſt, ſhould 
88 Maxi- 
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Wfaxinilian have time to complete his nup- 
RTF: a. 5 . 

He therefore determined to prevent ſuch 
fatal conſequence, by eſpoufirig'the heireſs 
ithout delay. For this 17 1 he deſired 


15, prince of Orange, and the cobnt de Du- 
7. dis, to exert all their power and influence 
en perſuading the noblemen of Brittany to 
he ſpouſe his cauſe; and, if poſſible, to ob- 
" ain the conſent of the dutcheſs herſelf. 


They eaſily ſuctecded in the firſt part of 
heir commiſſfon : the chancellor Montau- 
jan, and the mareſchal de Rieux, embark- 
d in the ſcheme without heſitation ; but, 


dung princeſs, ſhe” rejected the propoſal 
ith the. utmoſt difdlai n. 
Her averſion to Charles, and her affection 
Maximilian; the frequent attempts which 
e former had made to deprive her of her 

pheritance, and the. conſtant regard which 
Wc latter had expreſſed for her intereſt ; the 
tract of the French monarch with Mar- 
et of Auſtria; her hereditary hatred to 
We French nation; her treaties with the 
Wngs of England and Caſtile; the ſuccours 
e had received from Henry; and eſpecial- 
her marriage with Maximilian ; theſe, 


E N = 


* ad many other circumſtances, concurred to 
Ander her averſe to a match with Charles, 
mel A VA 7403 3 and 
al | - | 


fp 


hen they came to open the matter to the 


1 
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and to make her adhere to her former er- 
gagements. | | 1 


Ia vain was ſhe afiled with a variety of Y 


arguments, deduced from reaſons of. ſtate, 


the good of her people, the honour of be. 


ing queen of France, the inability of 2 


vaiſal to marry without the conſent of the 2 


Jord paramount, and the frequent diffoly- 


tions of unconſummated nuptials ; ſhe ill 3 
lent a deaf ear to all theſe remonſtrances; 


and the count de Dunois, finding her in- 


flexible, ſent word to the king of France, 7 | 


that, if he meant to accompliſh his purpoſe, 
he muſt enter Bretagne immediately with 28 


numerous army, and force her to a compli 
ance, before the arrival of the Engliſh ſuc· 


cours. 
Charles followed his advice without de. 
lay; and, advancing to Rennes, where the 


Autcheſs refided, inveſted that place with ii 


ſtrong body of forces. The young prince: Wl 
having no hopes of relief, and finding tha 


all her courtiers were engaged in the in. 


tereſt of her enemy, was at laſt obliged. to 


ſubmit : the articles of contract were forth 


with adjuſted ; ſhe was preſently carried ti 
-Langey in Touraine, where, on the (i: 
teenth day of December, ſhe was marric 


to Charles ; and, ſoon after, crowned 
Hen 
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Hey had, for ſome time, been endea- 
pouring to compromiſe all differences be- 
een the king of France, the dutcheſs of 
Brittany, and the king of the Romans; 
Wand Charles had taken care to amuſe him 
im with ſpecious promiſes and profeſſions, 
2 bob he found means to accompliſh his pur- 

= The Engliſh ambaſſadors, at the French 
art, were no ſoener informed of the late 
rranſaction, than they tranſmitted an account 
fit to their maſter, who was greatly in- 
eenſed at finding himſelf fo groſsly de- 
ceived, and in ſuch danger of loſing the 
money he had laid out in the defence of 
ERretagne. . 
= Nevertheleſs, he had Qill one advantage 
oer Charles, of which he did not fail to 
make a proper uſe. That prince had form- 
(2 deſign of ſubduing Naples; and, as a 
cc war with England would have retarded, 
na and perhaps defeated, the execution of his 
cheme, he fought to avoid it with the ut- 
woſt care and circumſpection. bs 
Henry, being fully informed of all his 
ies, 2 to be highly enraged at 
Sc inſult he had received, and threatened 
take ſevere vengeance on the author. 
His ambaſſadors had no ſooner made their 
port, than he iſſued orders for raiſing 


forces 
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forces and equipping tranſports, and pub- 
lickly declared that he would carry the war 
into the heart of France. 1 oo 

Maximilian breathed nothing but revenge 
when he heard that he was robbed of his 
wife in ſuch a cruel and” outrageous mantier, 
and peremtorily inſiſted that his — 2 
Margaret, who had been affianced to 
Charles, and had refided for ſome time at 
Paris, ſhould be ſent back to his own court. 
Henry ſeemed to be fully determined to en- 
ter into a war with France; and, in order 


to guard his kingdom yon all danger on 


the northern borders, he concluded a truce 
2 the ambaſſadors of James IV. of Scot- 
An 9 N ” b 
In the beginning of the year,“ he con- 
voked a parliament; to which he fignified 
his intention of re- conquering the kingdom 
of, France, as the inheritance of his an- 
ceſtors- He reminded the members of the 
victories obtained at Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt, by a handful of Engliſh, over 
the moſt formidable armies of France; re- 
reſented the powerful aid and aſſiſtance he 
Rould receive from his allies, in his at- 
tempts upon that pats. was and aſked a 
ſupply pfoportioned to greatneſs of the 
enterprize, exhorting the commons to ſpare 


6 A. D. 1492. 
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the purſes of the poor, and lay the burden 
pf the tax upon the wealthy. Eee 

Though the commons were far from be- 
ng ſatisfied with the application of the Jaſt 
abtidy, the conqueſt of France was a temp- 
tion which they could not withſtand. They 
ot only approved of his reſolution, which 
Wn fact be had no mind to execute, but they 
upphed him with N chearfulneſs and a- 
Nacrity; and, accor 


yay of benevolence,* upon the wealthy 
art of his ſubjeQs. 
After the diſſolution of the parliament, 
Henry received an embaſſy ſrom the king of 
France, with certain propoſals, the nature 
Jof which was never publickly known ; 
though, in all likelihood, theſe ambaſſadors 
adjutted the preliminaries of that peace, 
which was concluded before the end of the 
year. In the month of June, the queen was 
brought to bed of a ſon, named Henry, who 
ſucceeded his father cn the Engliſh throne. 
Not- 


®* Biſhop Morten, the chancellor, is ſaid to have 
adviſed the commiſſioners to make uſe of this dilemma 
to the ſubjects, viz. that if they lived ſparingly, they 
could not fail to have faved money; and if profuſely, 
that very circumſtance was a proof of their wealth and 
riches; by which means none were exempted from 
the impoſition, This dilemma was commonly called 
the biſhop's fork, or crutch, Bacon. 


ing to his requeſt, im- 
owered him to levy a large ſubſidy, by 
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Notwithſtanding the high and lofty rai 
in which Henry had talked. to his parlia- 
ment, it ſoon. appeared that he had no ir- 
tention to puſh the war with vigour; for he 
preſently began to relax 1n his preparations; 
and even ſent envoys to the French court, to 
accommodate the difference in an amicable 
manner. N 

He pretended, however, that this ſtep wa 
entirely owing to his pacific diſpoſition; for, 
in order to ſhew his determined reſolution 
to obtain an honourable and advantageous 
peace, he diſpatched ambaſſadors, at the 
lame time, to ſummon Maximilian and Fer- 
dinand of Spain, to invade France according 
to treaty. | 

But he well knew that they had neither 

the power, nor the inclination, to perform 
their engagements, Maximilian was equally 
deſtitate of troops aud of money ; and Fer- 
dinand had begun to negociate a ſeparate 
peace with Charles. | | 
In the beginning of Auguſt, Henry gave 
freſh orders for raiſing another body of 
forces; and, in the courſe of the ſame 
month; he ſent commiſſioners to Coldſtream. 
to confer with the Scottiſh deputies, and ad- 
jaſt the articles of a ſolid peace between the 
' two nations, | 
At length, committing the guardianſhip 
dict the kingdom to his fon prince 4 


arne n 3 
We . repaired to Sandwich about the begin 
ing of October, and immediately embarked 
Die army. Before he ſet Gil, he received a 
letter from the mareſchal Deſquerdes, pro- 
poſing that a negociation for = ſhould 
de begun in England; but the king thought 
it more confiftent with his honour, to nego- 
ate in the enemy's country. | 
He had. hardly landed at Calais, when his 
nyoys returned from Maximilian, with an 
account of that prince's inability to execute 
the articles of the treaty ; and, in a few 
days after their arrival, he received letters 
from his ambaſiadors in Spain, acquaintin 
bim that Ferdinand had compromiſed all his 
iferences with Charles, 

He pretended to be greatly ſurprized at 
his intelligence, which he took care to 
Fommunicate to his whole army, in order 
0 convince tliem that he ſhould be under 
Pn abſolute neceflity of agreeing to that 
peace which he really meant to con- 
lude. 3 | | 
'0 He now allowed, though with feeming 
eluctance, the biſhcp of Bath and Wells 
o begin a conference with the mareſchal 
Deſquerdes at Eſtaples; and he himſelf ad- 
anced towards Boulogne, which he inveſled 
dn the nineteenth day of October. | 
King Charles was then at Tours; and 
bough he was fully apprized of Henry's. pre- 
| parauons 
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parations, he had not ſo much as collected 
an army to check his progreſs: à plain 
ö 2 that the whole 125 was Cconcgrtcd 
etween the two ſovereigns; and that the 
ſiege of Boulogne was no other than a 
artihce to diſhearten the Engliſh trosps, by 
the difficulties off a winter campaign, and 
render them more inclinable to an immedi- 
ate pacification, e fe 
On the twenty ſeventh day of October, 
Henry received the articles which had been 
adjuſted between the commiſſioners of the 
two kingdoms : theſe were; that the king of 
France ſhould diſcharge the debt contracted 
by his queen for the defence of Bretagne, 
amounting to ſix hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand crowns, which is equivalent to on: 
hundred and twenty-four thouſand pound: 
 Rerling : that he ſhould likewiſe pay to 
Henry the arrears of the penſion which his 
father had granted to Edward IV. amount- 
ing to one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand crowns : that as in the obligation given 
by the dutcheſs of Brittany to the king of 
England, there was no ſum ſpecified, Henin 
ſhould produce youchers of his accounts to 
the commiſſioners of France or Bretagne tc 
be ſent into England for that purpoſe: 
that the two kings ſhould name ſuch of 
their allies as they wanted to include jn this 


treaty ; and that theſe allies ſhould decline, 
oe *” 


o 
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infour months, whether they would or would 
not be included: that, ſhould the king of 
the Romans and his ſon defire to be com- 
rehended, and afterwards the king of 
rance preſume. to attack, their dominions 
on any pretext | whatſoever, the king of 
England ſhould be at full liberty to aid and 
them; but ſhould. they, on the con- 
trary, invade the kingdom of France, he 
ſhould not afford them any aſſiſtance: that 
ſhould. the two kings approve theſe articles, 
they ſhould give hoſtages to each other, un- 
til the treaty ſhould be ſigned and ratified. 
Though theſe articles were extremely ac- 
ceptable to Henry, and were probably 
drawn by his own conſent, he yet pretend- 
ed to hefitate and raiſe objections; and at 
length ſubmitted them to the conſideration 
of a general council of all the noblemen 
and principal qfficers in bis army. As theſe 
were entirely guided by ſome. of his own 
creatures, they unanimouſly agreed, that the 
terms ought to be accepted. | | 
The king affecting to follow the advice 
of his council, confirmed the treaty on the 
third day of November: on the ſixth of 
the ſame month it was ſigned by Charles; 
and both ſoyereigns engaged that, within the 
pace of three years, it ſhould be ratified by 
the eltates of their reſpeire kingdoms. 
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From the nature of this treaty it plainly 
appears, that the war was begun merely with 
A view to obtain payment of the money ex- 
pended in the defence of Bretagne, and 
procure a revival of the penſion; for in the 
articles there is no mention of Henry's ti- 
tle to Normandy, Gyienne, and the crown 
of France, which was his pretence for en- 
gaging in the war. It was agreed, that the 
treaty ſhould continue in force till the dear 
of both kinps ; and that the ſucceſſor of him 
who ſhould die firſt, ſhould confirm the 
peace within a year after his acceſſion to the 

throne. 2 5 5 
This treaty, as might naturally be ima- 
gined, 9 great offence to the people of 
ngland, who not only accuſed Henry of 
the moſt ſhameful miſconduQ, in ſyffering 
Brittany to be united to the crown of 
France; but likewiſe taxed him with ava- 
rice and extortion in fleecing his ſubjeRs 
for the ſupport of a war undertaken merely 

with a view to fill his own coffers. 
0 The nobility and officers, who had ſold 
or mortgaged their eſtates, in hopes of re- 
imburfing themſelves by the ſpoils of France, | 
e not to exclaim, that the king had . 

plucked his people to feather himſelf. 

\. Theſe complaints, however, gave the leſs 
uneaſineſs to Henry, as he now received 
from Charles the ſum of ſeven hundred and 


| * | forty- 
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forty-five. thouſand crowns, as the whole 
money he had expended in the defence of 
Bretagne, and the arrears of the penſion, 
5 Ne] with the promiſe of fifty thouſand 
crowns yearly, which were regularly paid 
in the ſequel. He inſtantly raiſed the fiege 
of Boulogne, and returned to Calais, from 
whence he ſet ſail for England, and ar- 
rived in London on the ſeventeenth day of 
December. _ | 5 
He was now become extremely unpopu- 
lar among the Engliſh, who aſcribed the loſs 
£1 Brittany to his avarice and miſconduct. 

hey taxed” him with Ong decoyed the 
commons into a grant of exorbitant ſubſidies 
on falſe pretences; with exadting immenſe 
ſums illegally, under the term of a Bene- 
valence ; with having agreed to a diſho- 


nourable and diſadvantageous peace with 

the king of France; with behaving to his 

queen, rather with the rigour of tyrant, 

than the tenderneſs of an huſband ; and 

with 8 every opportunity of hum- 
$ 


bling the frien 
of Vork.“ | 

Henry was no ſtranger to the diſcontents 
of the people, and plaiuly foreſaw the florm 
that was ready to fall upon his head, A 
new pretender to his throne, more danger- 
CRONE PE 
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adherents of the houſe 
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ous than Lambert Simnelz had appeared on 
the Continent, and aſſumed the name of 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, ſecond 
fon of Edward IV. ſuppoſed to have made 
his eſcape from the Tower, after the mur- 

der of his elder brother. 5 
He was a youth of a very elegant figure 
and polite addreſs, and is ſaid to have been 
the ſon of one Oſbeck, a converted Jew of 
' Tournay, from whence he repaired to Lon- 
don, where -the pretender was born and 
baptized by the name of Peter : king Ed- 
Ward, having a regard for Oſbeck and his 
wife, ſtood godfather ro the child ; who, 
from the delicacy of his perſon, obtained 
the diminutive appellation of Peterkin or 

Perkin. | 

Edward himſelf was ſuſpeRed of having 
an intrigue with his mother; and from his 
reſemblance to that prince, he was judged a 
— perſon to repreſent the duke of 

n | | 
After having lived ſome years in England, 
he was removed by his parents to Flanders, 
where by keeping company with Engliſh 
gentlemen, he eafily retained his native 
8 and as he grew up, he diſcover- 
ed ſuch accompliſhments both of body and 
mind as recommended him to the notice of 
the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, who 
| 1 deter- 
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determined to produce him as a pretender 
to the Englilh throne. | | INS 

With this view ſhe inflrutted him in pri- 
vate, until he was perfectly qualified for 
the part he was to at, He was informed 
of all the particulars relating to Richard 
duke of Vork, whom he was meant to re- 

reſent, as well of the ſize and features of 
bis pretended father, mother, brothers, ſiſ- 
ters, and relatiors; and, in a word, of all 
the tranſactions of Edward's court, which a 
child of eleven years of age might be ſup- 
poſed capable to recolleQ. | 
When he was fully tutored, the dutcheſs 
determined, that he ſhould avow his preten- 
ons to the Engliſh crown; but, in the 
mean- time, that her ſecret defign might 


not be too early diſcovered, ſhe ſent him 


to- Portugal with the lady Brampton : there 
he remained a whole year, until Henry en- 
d in a war with France: then ſhe com- 
maßded him by letters to repair to Ireland, 

which was warmly attached to the houſe of 
Vork. | nen 5 
He immediately obeyed her injunctions, 
and arriving at Cork, aſſumed the name 
and character of Richard Plantagenet, ſe- 
cond fon of the fourth Edward. His cauſe 
being inſtantly eſpouſed by a great number” 
of perſons, he wrote to the earls of Deſ- 
mond and Kildare, requiring them to own 
H 3 his 
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his title, and repair to his ſtandard with all 
their dependants. ; 

Charles VIII. was no ſooner apprized of 
his appearance in Ireland, than he diſpatch- 
ed Stephen Tryon, who had formerly been 
in Henry's ſervice, and one Lucas, as his 
ambaſſadors to Perkin, inviting him to come 
to his court, and promiſing to aſſiſt him 
with all his might in recovering the inheru- 
ance of his anceſtors. 

On his arrival in France, be et with a 
moſt gracious reception: he was owned as 
duke of York, and treated with all the re- 
, ſpe and deference due to his aſſumed cha- 


* rafter, till the peace of Eſtaples, when 


Henry in vain endeavoured to prevail up- 
on Charles to deliver up this pretender. 
The French king would*not be guiky 
of ſuch. a flagrant breach of the laws of 
hoſpitalicy, chough he engaged that he would, 
«fed him no aſſiſtance in his attempts upon 
the Engliſh crown. 


„ being thus deprived of all, hopes 


ſuccour from France, tetired into Flan- 


ders, and was introduced as a perfect firang- 
er to the dutcheſs dowager. Margaret pre- 
tended to queſſion his veracity, and exa- 

ped him in public concerning the truth 


af his Aer ry when he gave ſuch ſen- 
= ag 9 pertinent anſwers, and demeaned 


Wa wich ſo much ene and decorum, 


that 
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that ſhe and all her courtiets appeared to 
be fully fatisfied of his being the real duke 
of York. 

She immediately owned him as her ne- 

hew, aſſigned him a guard of -thirty hal- 

rdiers for his perſon, and gave him the. 
title of the White Roſe of England, the 
badge by which, in the courſe of the civil 
wars, the houſe of York was diſlinguiſhed, 
as 5 family of Lancaſter was by that of the 
Red. | 3 

At this time the people of England were 
extremely well diſpoſed to adopt the im- 
17 8 partly from their averſion to the 

ing, but chiefly from a conviction that 
Perkin was the real Richard Plantagenet. 
Sir William Stanley, lord chamberlain of 
the houſhold, John Radcliffe, lord Fitzwal- 
ter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, and others, entered into a ſecret 
confederacy to eſpouſe the cauſe of this 
youth, and deputed Sir Robert Clifford and 
William Barley of Aldeburgh in Hertford- 
ire, to go to the court of the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, to concert with that princeſs the 
means of carrying the ſcheme into execu- 
Hanks... 

Aſter Sir Robert had been ſome time at 
he court of Margaret, and converſed fami- 
larly with Perkin, he ſent a letter to his 
aſſociates in England, aſſuring them * he 

| new 
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knew the perſon of the duk® of York as 
well as he: knew his own; and that this 
youth was certainly the true Richard Plan- 
1 e gg 

A plot of ſach an extenſive, and compli- 
cated nature could not long eſcape the pe- 
netrating eye of Henry. He had already 
received a confuſed account of the conſpi- 
racy, and diſpatched fome ſpies to the Con- 
tinent, to infinuate themſelves” into the 
company and, confidence of Perkin and his 
proteQreſs, that they might diſcover the 
particulars of the pretender's birth and edu- 
cation, as well as the names of thoſe w 
eſpouſed his cauſe in England. 
That theſe emiſſaries might gain the 
1 — credit among the friends of Perkin, 

e ordered them to be excommunicated at 
St. Paul's, by name, in the bead- roll of the 
king's enemies, according to the cuſtom of 
the times; and he bribed the chaplains and 
confeſſors of the nobility, to betray the ſe- 
cret deſigns of their maſters. While: he 
thus exerted his endeavours, in order to de- 
feat the conſpiracy, he was no lefs indu- 
ſtrious in diſcovering, and:publiſhing proofs 
of the real duke, of York's haying been 
ſmothered in the Tower. Sir James Tyrel, 
who had been Henry's plenipotentiary at 
the treaty of Eſtaples, and Dighton bis ſer- 
vant, ſappoſed to have been the * 
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of che horrid deed, were examined, and 
acknowledged the fact, ag it has been nat- 
rated in the courſe of this hiſtory ; but their 
account was ſo perplexed and involved, that 
it left the matter in its former ſtate of doubt 
and uncertzinty, and Henry made no uſe of 
it in any of his 'detlarations. Dighton, 
however, was releaſed from priſon, and 
gained his pardon by publiſhing this ſtory ; 
which, in all probability, was contrived for 
the purpoſe. 

All the information that Henry received 
from his ſpies abroad, . amounted to no more 
than the account we have already given; 
and therefore it did not produce the effect 
he expected, which was to prove the falſity 
of Perkin's pretenſions: on the contrary, as 
it was ſo partial and imperfeQ, it rather 
tended to ſtrengthen the notion which many 
people had conceived, that Perkin was the 
real duke of York. 

This opinion was ſtill further confirmed 
by the conduct of Henry, which, on this 
occaſion, was altogether myſterious and un- 
accountable ; for the intelligence he had 
obtained, concerning the life and adventures 
of Perkin Warbeck, was not publiſhed by 
proclamation, but only divulged in vague 
and incoherent reports, by his courtiers and 
dependants. | | | 1 

| With 
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With regard to the murder of the real 
duke of York, Henry's ambaſſador at the 
court of the archduke of Auſtria, when re- 
quired to ſhew the evidence, replied, that 
his maſter did not chuſe to make bie of that 
kind of proof, becauſe it might be ſuſpefed 
that he had ſuborned the witneſſes. 
\ Theſe circumſtances,” joined to the un- 
common jealouſy he entertained of the pre- 
tender, the great pains he took,.and the 
immenſe ſums he expended, in defeating 
the deſigns of Perkin, induced many people 
to believe that the youth was not a coun- 
terfeit. — — ee 
Whatever be in this, Henry had the ad- 
dreſs to gain over Sir Robert Clifford to his 
intereſt. He diſpatched Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, and William Wareham, as ambaſſadors 
to the archduke, to remonſtrate againſt the 
conduct of Margaret, who was the author of 
this impoſture ; and inſiſted that Perkin 
ſhould be ſurrendered into his hands, as a 
robber or common enemy of mankind, who 
. ©ught not to enjoy the benefit of the law of 
nations. 5 ' £ 
The council of the archduke having con- 
fidered this demand, replied, that Philip 
had ſuch a regard for Henry's intereſt, that 
he would afford no aſſiſtance to the pre - 
tender; but that the dutcheſs being abſolute 
| 46-8 * ia 
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in the lands allotted for her dowry, he had 
no right to controul her conduct. 
ans was the more regardleſs of Henry's 
Sp ure, as he had juſt compromiſed his 

iFerence with Charles of France, who had 
delivered up his fiſter Margaret, with the 
counties of Artois and Burgundy ; though 
he ſtill retained ſome places, which he pro- 
miſed to reſign when Philip ſhould be of age, 
The ambaſſadors, in relating the arch- 
duke's anſwer, acquainted the king, that 
there was a collufton between that prince 
and the dutcheſs dowager, in the affair of 
Perkin; and Henry was fo provoked at 
Philip's diffimulation, that he not only 
broke off all correſpondence with him, but 
alſo baniſhed his ſubjects from the kingdom 
of England. The archduke revenged this 
affront, by expelling all the Engliſh who re- 
fided in Flanders; but the animoſity of theſe 
two princes, was puſhed to no greater extre- 
mities, becauſe they were mutually afraid of 
each other © >» 5 
Mean while, Henry received, from Sir 
Robert Clifford, a particular liſt of all the 
perſons with whom the dutcheſs and Perkin 
correſponded in England. Reſolving to ſup- 
preſs the conſpiracy before it ſhould become 
too dangerous, he gave orders for appre- 
tending John Ratchf lord * Sir 
Iimon 
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Simon Montfort, Sir Th 


William d Aubigney, Raben e Tho: ' 
mas Creſſener, and. Thomas Aeg ho 
were ſeized at the fame time, ted, ound 


adence 


guilty of holding a treaſonaþle cr 
With Perkin, and i ſentenced;.vo# 


* 


rde 

The lord Fitz walter was removed 16 Ca- 
lais, Where, in time, he might have pro- 
cured a, pargon ; hut hig impatience of cqn- 


% 


ement having prompted: him to attempt 


n eſcape, he .yas,diſcorered., and behead- 
ed. 1. Mogtfort, Ratcliff, and d' Aubigney, 
were executed immegiately. after condemna- 

yon,, but the reſt, ware pardoned; and many 
. QRthers,of the clergy; as well as lahy, - who 
had been arręſted on the ſame ſuſpicion, 
Pere diſmiſſed without trial. . 
The lord chamberlain Stanley was not yet 


mmitted to cuſtody, either becauſe Sir 


Lobert Clifford had not lodged any accuſa - 
tign againſt him, or the king had not ſuffi- 


rient proof to convict him of high-treaſon. 


The con ſpiracy heing thus extinguiſhed in 
England, Hepry began to turn his attention 
ot the affairs of Irelang, where be heard that 
Perkin had fill ſome powerful friends and 
Adherents.“ Ne conſlituted his ſecond ſon 
Henry, an infant of - two years of age, lord 
"+ ELLE TY iir cute- 
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E of that kingdom, and appointed 

Sir Edward Poynings 1s deputy, whom he 
eich a very extenſive power over the 
13 45 3 as the military adminiſtra. 
e 

This gebenen had no ſooner arrived in 
Treland, than he began a ſevere ſcrutiny 4% 
into che conduct of thoſe who, were ſuſpect- 
ed of diſaffection; and in a particular man- 
ner / attacked the - earls of Deſmond“ and 
Kildare, to whom Perkin had addreſſed 
himſelf, when he fir landed at Cork. + 

The firſt retired to his eſtate, and ſet 
the deputy at defiance; but the other was 
ſent priſoner -to England, from whence he 
was ſoon diſmiſſed to his own country with 

marks of the king's regard and confidence, 
Henry thinkin that, at ſuch a perilous junc- 
ture, acts of lenity and - mercy would re- 
dound more to his intereſt than the exerciſe 
of. rigour and ſeverity. 

In theſe ſentiments, he nwedincely dif 
patched a commiſſioner to Ireland, with a 
free pardon in favour of the earl of Deſ⸗ 
mond and all the rebels of that country, 
hoping, by theſe gentle proceedings, to ex- 
tinguiſn the very ſeeds of rebellion in an 
iſland; which was fo ſtrongly attached to the 
family of Vork. 

During the depaty's refidence in Ireland, 


he canvoked a parliament, which 1 is famous = 
Vor. XVII. 1 on 
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on record for the ſtatutes it enacted to the 
advantage of England, and the Engliſh ſet- 
tled in Ireland, One of theſe, fill diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Poyning's AR, or- 
gained, that the parliament of Ireland could 
not be convened, until the governour and 
council ſhould have acquainted his majeſty 
with the cauſes of its meeting, and obtain- 
ed the royal licence under the great ſeal. 
Another law decreed, that the ſtatutes of 
England ſhould be obſerved in Ireland ; and 
theſe two acts remain in force to this day. 

But though Henry's attention might be 
engroſſed for a time by the care of ſecuring 
his crown, or by any other concern, his mind 
was no ſooner allowed to purſue its natural 
bent, than he returned to the gratification 
of his ruling paſſion, which was an unbound- 
ed love of money. He trumped up the 
moſt falſe and frivolous accuſations again 
people of wealth and ſubſtance, that by the 
fines extorted from them he might fill his 
own coffers. 

This was entirely owing to his greedy and 
covetous diſpoſition, for he had not the lealt 
occaſion for the money he thus exacted. 
He was at peace with all the neighbour- 
ing princes. He had procured from parlia- 
ment two very conſiderable ſubfidies, of 
which he had not expended a fourth part, 
and even that was, repaid him with intereſt. 


He 
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He had emiched himſelf with ſeveral con- 
fiſcations, and received. from the king of 
France an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 


livres. 


FTbeſe ſums, joined to his ordinar } reve. , 


nues, rendered him 'the wealthieſt king in 
Europe; yet, not ſatisſied with his immenſe 
riches, he could not refrain from draining 
the purſes of his ſubjects by forfeitures on 

nal laws. © .- | 

The firſt perſon whom he attacked in this 
manner was Sir William Capel alderman of 
London, who was fined in the ſum of ſe- 
ven and twenty hundred pounds, fixteen 
hundred of which he was obliged to pay to 
the king by way of compoſition : but of all 
the oppreſſive acts of Henry, that which 
tained his memory with the moſt indelible 
mark of 'infamy, was his proſecution of the 
lord chamberlain Stanley, to whom, in a 
great meaſure, he was indebted for his 
crown. N 

We have already remarked that this no- 
bleman "wiſhed well to the cauſe of Perkin 
Warbeck, on the ſuppoſition that he was 
the true ſon of Edward IV. and perhaps he 
was incenſed at the ingratitude of Henry, 
from whom te is ſaid to have received 


a refuſal, when he aſked the carldom of 


Cheſter; 
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The king had, certainly, reaſon to dread 
the reſentment of ſuch a powerful ſubject; 
but, in all probability, his greateſt crime 
was his great eſtate, which was larger than 
that of any other nobleman in the kingdom, 
and prompted Henry to effect his ruin; for 
the charge againſt him was conſtrued into 
high treaſon, by a very forced and unna- 
tural interpretation. | 

In order to attain his end, he ordered his 
informer, Clifford, to repair to England ; 
and no ſooner learned he was arrived in the 
kingdom, than he took up his reſidence in 
the Tower, that he might ſeize the delin- 
quent with the greater eaſe. Clifford, ac- 
cording to his private inſtructions, appeared 
before the council ; and, falling on his 
knees, implored the king's mercy, which 
he ſaid he would merit by diſcovering all he 
knew of the plot. | 

Having obtained a pardon on that con- 
dition, he began to impeach ſeveral perſons, 
and, among the reſt, the be ee 
The king pretended to be greatly ſurprized 
at this accuſation, deſiring him to take heed 
to what he ſaid; and menacing him with 
inſtant death, ſhould the charge be found to 
be falſe and groundleſs. 8 
Clifford adhering to his former declara- 
tion, the lord Chamberlain was immediate- 
ly apprehended ; next day, being examined 

before 


e 


particulars of Which he was accuſed, and 
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before the council, he acknowled the 


was therefore condemned on his own con- 
feffion ; though his whole crime amounted 
to no more .than that he had ſaid, thar, 
were he ſure that Perkin Warbeck was the 
real fon of the fourth Edward, he would 
never bear arms againſt him. A 

He 'probably imagined that the import- 
ant ſervices he had performed to the king, 
by raiſing him to the throne, and the great 
intereſt . of his brother, the earl of Derby, 
who had eſpouſed Henry's mother, would 
be ſufficient to protect him; but he was 
fatally diſappointed in his expeQation : the 
only favour he could procure, was only a 
reſpite of a few weeks, that he might pre- 
pare for death, which he did not ſuffer till 
the ſixteenth day of February in the next 
fears when his poſt of chamberlain was 
eſtowed upon Giles lord d*Aubigney, a no- 
bleman of great valour and capacity. 

Beſides an eſtate of three al ounds 
a year, which fell to the king by the for- 
feiture of Stanley, he likewiſe found, in his 
caſtle of Holt, forty thouſand marks in mo- 
ney and plate, together with jewels, furni- 
ture, and effects, to an immenſe value. With 
this plunder he conſoled himſelf for the fe- 
cret curſes and imprecations of his people, 
who not only condemned his avarice aud 
| | , = -FWORES ingra- 
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ingratitude; but likewiſe trembled for their 
own perſonal ſafety, as the chamberlain had 
ſuffered for a crime of Which very few Eng- 
lim ſubje&s were innocent; namely, for 
preferring the title of the honſe of York; to 
that of the family of Lancaſter, * 
Their fears were ſtill further encreaſed, 
when they learned that Henry had employ- 
ed ſpies to watch the conduct of the chamber- 
lain; and probably purſued the ſame method 
with other noblemen, who durſt no longer 
expreſs their ſentiments, leſt thoſe, whom 
they conſidered as friends, (hould become 
informers, and betray their confidence. 
But their reſentment being checked in 
one channel, did not fail to break forth 
with greater fury and violence in another : 
the kingdom was inſtantly filled with a vaſt 
number of ſevere libels and ſatires againſt 
the judges, the council, and the king, him- 
ſelf; who was ſo incenſed at theſe in vec- 
tives, that he ordered five mean perſons, 
convicted of having diſperſed the papers, to 
be executed as traitors. 

Ia the ſummer of the following year,“ 
Henry made 'a progreſs into the northern 
counties ; and, in his way, paid a viſit to 
his mother and her huſband, the earl of 

Derby, at their houſe of Latham; where he 
- | Con- 
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continued fort ſeveral days, in order to con- 
vince the world. that the proceedings againſt. ea 
the lord chamberlain Stanley had not, in 
the leaſt, diminiſhed his regard for that no- 


bleman's brother. 


Perkin Warbeck had long waited for a 
fayourable opportunity of making a deſcent 
in Evgland ; and ſuch, he imagined, the 
king's abſence from the ſouthern part of the 
iſland now afforded. - 

Accordingly, being furniſhed with ſome 
troops and veſſels by the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, he embarked in the month of july, 
and, arriving on the coaſt of Kent, near 
Sandwich, ent ſome of his Fade aſhore, 
to ſound the inclinations of the natives. 
Theſe endeavoured to perſuade the Kentith- 
men, that a large armament had been e- 
quipped by the dutcheſs of Burgundy. for 
aſſerting the title of the duke of York, and 
the few ſhips in ſight were but a mall part 
of the fleet that would ſoon appear; but the 
by liſh perceiving they were all foreigners 

e inſtead of joining ther, 


e er with the geatlemen of the county, 
who adviſed them to decoy Perkin a hore 


with fair promiſes, and then commit him 
fody. 

In compliance with this advice, they took 
to their arms, and marching down to the 


fea ſide, invited tae pretender to lan d, af. 


* 


ſuring 
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ſuring him, at the ſame time, chat they 
4 77 hazard their lives and fortunes in his 
ſervice, This invitation he would proba. 
- bly have accepted, had it not been, for the 


remonſtrances of his ſecretary Frion, who 


Obſerved, that from delaying this declara- 
tion ſo long, and then appearing in regular 
bands, it was natural to think they were part 


* 


of Henry's forces. 


The Engliſh finding their plot was diſco- 
vered, attacked thoſe who had landed, and 


cut them all in pieces, except about one 
hundred and fifty, who were ſent priſoners 
to London, and hanged, on the coafts of 


Eſſex, Suffolk, and | Norfo!k by the king's 


order: mean while Perkin, affected with 
the cataſtrophe of his people, and deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs in this attempt, weighed an- 
chor and returned to Flanders. ; 

The king returning front his 8 in 
the month of October, convoke a parſia- 
ment, in which ſeveral laws were made for 
the eaſe and advantage of the ſubject. 

Of theſe the moſt remarkable was a fli- 


tute, enacting, that no perſon aſſiſting, in 
arms or otherwiſe, the king for the time be- 


ing, ſhould. be impeached, or attainted on 
that accuſation.” This law ſeems, at firſt 


tight, to be made in favour of the ſubject; 


but, in fact, vas meant to hinder individu- 
als from examining too analy into the 
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king's title, which they would have no 


longer occaſion to conſider, as the ſafety 
was enſured by this ſtatute, ng 

There was another law paſſed for oblig- 
ing thoſe who had not paid their ſhare of 
the benevolence, to make, good their ar- 


rears within a certain time; an act which 


brought large ſums into the king's treaſury, 
"as great part of the ſubſidy remained un- 


paid, on account of the ſhort continuance of 
the French war, for the ſupport of which 
it was voted. | | 

This benevolence muſt have been a moſt 
intolerable grievance, as it appears from the 
public records, that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury owed no leſs than fifteen hundred 
pounds of his proportion. 

Before the diſſolution of this parliament, 
Henry received advice, that Perkin War- 
beck had landed in Ireland, where he hoped 
to be joined by all the partizans of the houſe 
of York, who had formerly eſpouſed his cauſe 
with ſo much zeal and alacrity. But the ſtate 
of that kingdom was now entirely altered. 

The king, and his deputy Poynings, had 
taken ſuch wiſe precautions to ſecure the 
tranquillity of Ireland, that no perſon of 
any conſequence repaired to his ſtandard ; 
ſo that his friends perſuaded him to apply 
for aid to James king of Scotland, who, 


perhaps, 


- 
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erhaps, would be glad of ſuch a ſpecious 

2 — for break in Fo Henry. 125 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy had carried on 
a ſecret correſpondence with that prince, 
who, in all probability, had promiſed to 
ſapport him before he left Flanders; and 
the youth is ſaid to have been recommend- 
ed to his friendſhip by Maximilian, who 
had ſucceeded his father Frederic as empe- 
ror of Germany, and Philip the archduke of 
Auftria ; both of whom were incenſed * 
Henry for prohibiting his ſubjects from trad- 
8 the Low- Countries. * 
Perkin, having no hopes of ſucceeding in 
Ireland, and hearing that the Engliſh coaſts 
- were ſtrictly guarded, ſet ſail for Scotland, 
and, repairing to Edinburgh, demanded an 
audience of James, in quality of duke of 
Vork. Having obtained his requeſt, he, in 
a public ſpeech, recounted the viciſſitudes 
of fortune he had ſuffered, and implored the 

friendſhip and protection of his majeſty. 
James treated him with great kindneſs 
and hoſpitality, owned him as the ſon of 
Edward IV. gave him in marriage his own 
kinfwoman' Catherine Gordon, ; thaw to 
the earl of Huntley, one of the moſt beau- 
tiful and accompliſhed young ladies of the 
ape ; and publickly declared that he would 
afliſt him with all his might in recovering 

the inheritance of his anceſtors. 

| James 
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James was of ſuch 2 generous and ro- 
mantic diſpoſition, that he may well be ſup- 

ſed to have eſpouſed the cauſe of a prince 
in diſtreſs from no other motive than that of 

lory: this, however, was greatly ſtrength- 
— by W — who | Charles the 
French king, who wanted to embroil Henry 
at home, that he might not be at leiſure te 
interrup# him in his attempt upon Naples ; 
a kingdom which he conquered, in a few 
months, more by the terror of his arms, and 
the puſillanimity of his enemies, than by 
his own courage and conduct, and which he 
loſt in the ſame ſpace of rime, leſs by his 
own imprudence, than by the licentiouſneſs 
and rapacity of his ſoldiers. | 

In the beginning of the next year,“ the 
emperor Maximilian repaired into the Lo- 
Countries, the government of which he re- 
khgned-to. his ſon Philip, though he was flill 
a minor; and ſoon after, this young prince 
diſpatched an embafly to Henry, in order, 
if poſſible,” to renew the treaty of commerce 
between his dominions and England, As 
this trade was no leſs advantageous to the 
Engliſh. than the Flemings, their propoſal 
was readily embraced. ' In the month of 
| February, a treaty of peace and perpetual 
| amity was concluded between the two ſove- 
ä | reigns z 
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reigns; and the laws of commerce were 
ſettled to the entire ſatisfaction of both na- 
tions. | | n * 
By one of the articles of this treaty, Phi- 
lip engaged to hinder the dutcheſs dowager 
of Burgundy from harbouring or affifting 
the enemies of the king: and by another it 
was agreed, that a veſſel belonging to the 
ſubjects of either prince, ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſts of England or the Low-Countries, 


| ſhould not be lmable to confiſcation, provid- 


ed a man, a woman, a child, a dog, a cat, 
or a cock, was found alive on board. 

The Flemings called this the Great 
Treaty of Commerce, not only on account 
of the great number of articles it contain- 
ed, but likewiſe to diſtinguiſh ite from an- 
other, which was — } concluded, and 
commonly known by the name of the Bad 
Treaty, becauſe leſs advantageous to the 
Low-Countries.* | | 

Mean while, the Scottiſh king, not ſatiſ- 
fied with affording ſhelter to Perkin, re- 


folved to place him on the throne of Eng- 
be. land; 


On the fifth day of March in this year, the 
king granted a patent to John Cabot, a Venetian, and 
three of his ſons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancho, to 
fail in queſt of new lands under Engliſh colours, on 
condition, that, aſter all their expences ſhould be de- 
frayed, they ſhould give him one (fifth of the profit. 
At, Pub, | 
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land : and being aſſured that the Engliſh 

would join him in great numbers as ſoon as 

he ſhould enter that kingdom, he affembled 

2 numerous army, which he led in perſon 

into Northumberland, attended by the 
ung adventurer, / 

They had no ſooner croſſed the borders, 
than Perkin iſſued a manifeſto,” in which 
he exclaimed with great virulence againſt 
Henry, as an uſurper, tyrant, and mur- 
derer; and.promiſed amply to reward thoſe 
who ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of their Jaw- 
ful prince, and aſſiſt him in deſtroying the 
robber who had deprived him of his crown. 

This -proclamation, though drawn up 
with great fpirit and precifion, produced 
little or effect: the Engliſh, eſpecially 
in the Nofthern counties, were extremely 
averſe to the Scbts, and were, by no means, 
willing to receive a king from their hands: 
beſides, they had been Þ overawed by the 
ſncceſs and ſeverity of the reigning prince, 
that they were no longer diſpoſed to ha- 
zard their lives and fortunes in behalf of a 
ſtranger, even though they believed him to 
be the true ſon of Edward. 

James ſeeing no proſpect of receiving any 
aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, and not chuſing 
to Iqſe his labour, ravaged the county of 
Northumberland to a great extent. This 


furniſhed Perkin with an opportunity to ma- 
Vol. XVII. K bifeſt 
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nifeſt his regard for the Engliſh nation, 
and convince them, if poſſible, that he was 
the real duke of Vork: affecting a deep 
concern for the miſeries of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers, he repaired to the tent of the Scot- 
tiſh monarch, and beſought him, with tears 
in his eyes, to ſpare his wretched ſubjects; 
declaring that he would rather renounce the 
crown, than gain it by the deſolation of his 
country. _. . e 

The Scot replied, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, 
that he was too anxious for the preſervation 
of that which, perhaps, did not belong to 
him; and, if it did, was as yet in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his adverſar y. 

James being informed that an Engliſh ar- 
my was advancing againſt him, did not 
think it prudent to expoſe the large 
booty he had obtained to the hazard of a 
battle; and therefore retired with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch into his own country. 

Though this invaſion had been produc- 
tive of no great effect, Henry was ſome- 
what apprehenſive of the conſequence. He 
knew his ſubjects were diſſatisfied with his 
government; that the Iriſh were entirely de- 
voted to the hauſe of Vork; and that Per- 
kin Warbeck was ſtill at hand to ſeize the 
firſt favourab.e opportunity of aſſerting his 
pretenſions. 8 
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The better to guard againſt the danger 
that ſeemed to threaten him from ſo many 
quarters, he granted a general pardon to 
all the Iniſh- who had formerly joined the 
pretender, that they might not be prompted 
to revolt again by fear of puniſhment. 

He empowered Richard Fox biſhop of 
Durham to begin a negociation with James, 
as of his own accord, and treat of a mar- 

« riage between that prince and his eldeſt 
daughter Margaret: he had already engaged 
with ſeveral other princes of the Continent 
to oppoſe the deſigns of Charles of France 
upon Naples; and he now ſent ambaſſadors 
to Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain, to con- 
firm the former alliance, and renew the en- 
un; which had been formerly made, 
or a marriage between his eldeſt ſon prince 
Arthur, and Catherine their third daughter. 
With regard to Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing the negociation he had begun for a peace 
with that kingdom, he would not neglect 
ſuch a 3 opportunity of obtaining 
a ſubſidy from parliament, which he there- 
fore aſſembled in the month of January.“ 
In a ſpeech to both houſes, he enlarged, 
at great length, on the inſult he had re- 
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. ceived from the king of Scotland; repre- 

5 ſented, in a pathetic manner, the ealami- | 
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ties which the people of the North had 
. ſuffered, in the time of a truce, when they 
had no reaſon to apprehend any ſuch hoſti- 
lities ; and declared, that he could not, con- 
ſiſtently with the honour of his crown and 
the welfare of his ſubjects, allow ſuch an 
indignity to paſs unpuniſnet. 

The parliament took the hint, and grant- 
ed a ſublidy of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, beſides two fifteenths ; 
and this ſupply he had no ſooner obtained, 
than he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. He did 
not queſtion bat his negociation with Scot- 
land would prove faccefiful and therefore 
he ordered his commiſſioners to levy the 
ſubſidy with the utmoſt expedition, that ſo 
he might have the money in his coffers be- 
fore the peace ſhould be concluded, well 
knowing, that, if that ſtep ſhould \once be 

taken, the people would have a more ſpe- 

cious pretext for refuſing payment. 
| Theſe commiſſioners met with unexpected 
oppoſition in the county of Cornwal, the in- 
habiranrs of which complained loudly that 
they ſhould be loaded with ſuch an intoler- 
able tax, on account of ſome petty damages 
which had been done at the other end of 
the kingdom. Theſe murmurs were farther 
inflamed by one Michael Joſeph, a black- 
ſmith of Bodmin, and Thomas Flammock, 

a lawyer, 1 
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tits lat offered. chat ibe fiefs depending 
on rhe crown. Were the proper funds al- 
for deſraying the charges of war; that 


i perſons who enjoyed thoſe 'fiefs beld 


them on condition of ſecuring the borders; 


that, in eaſe of an itivaſion from Scotland, 


the king ought to apply to the barons in 
e North, and not plunder the kingdom 


— 


fe fag would be ſhameful- ro comply 
with ſuch an unreaſonable impoſition which 
was the contrivance of »wicked miniſters, 
whomade their court to the king at the ex- 
ente of the poor people; that they ought 
w-take arms in their own” defence; and, 
- without doing harm to any perſon whatever, 

d und petitzon his majeſty,” beſeeching 
him to eaſe them of ſuch an intolerable 
ta, and puniſh his evil counſellors, the 


chief of Whom were archbiſhop Morton,” 


and Sir Reginald Bray, the two miniſters, 
„ 5 £71097 5 955 95. 3 797 
The populace being thus wrought up to 


whoſe advice he followed in all affairs of 


4 proper pitch of fury, the lawyer and the 


blackimith offered to lead them, until they 
would be headed by ſome perſon of note, 
which they inſinuated Would ſoon be the 
'caſe z and they inftantly armed themſelves 


with em weapons ab they could finßd. # ' © 
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1 We the conduct of theſe two incendi- 
E 


aries, 


y marched through the counties of 
Devon and Somerſet, their numbers being 
daily augmented. in their way. At Taun- 
ton they killed the provoſt of Perin, who 
Was one of the collectors of the ſubſidy, and 
ad been too rigorous jn the execution of his 
office; and this was the only outrage of 
which they were guilty. - 62.4 
At Wells they were joined by the lord 
Audeley, a reſtleſs and factious nobleman, 
who being appointed their general, led them 
to Saliſbury and Wincheſter, without permit- 


ting them to commit the leaſt violence in 


the places through which they paſſed. _ 
Inlead of advancing directly to London, + 
according to their original ſcheme, they 
wheeled of towards Kent, in hopes of be- 
ing joined by the people of that county, 
who had frequently dilinguiſhed themſelves 
by: their zeal in defending the liberty of 
the ſubject, | WE ans 
But they were diſappointed in their ex- 
pectation: the noblemen and freeholders of 
Kent had taken ſuch prudent menſures to 


preſerve the public tranquillity, that not a 


ſingle perſon in the county offered to take 
up arms; a circumſtance which diſpirited 
the rebels to ſach a degree, that many of 
them withdrew to their own hahitatiops. 
The reſt, however, encouraged by the 
ſeeming indolence-of the king, wire had 
. | hitherto 
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een 1th 
. hitherto ſuffered them to proceed without 
moleſtation, continued their march, boaſt- 
ing they would either give him battle or 
take London under his eye: with this reſo- 
lutzon they advanced as far as Blackheath, 
ee between Eltham and Green- 
Wich. "2 
When the king was firſt informed of this 
inſurrection, he had already aſſembled: an 
army for the Scottiſh war, and beſtowed 
the command of it upon the lord chamber- 
lain d*Aubigney ; but now he determined to 
keep the beſt part of his troops 'in the 
ſouthern part of the kingdom, and de- 
tached the earl of Surrey with a {mall bo- 
dy of forces to ſecure the northern fron- 
tiers. Hearing that the rebels committed 
no outrages in their march, he remained 
inactive, that he might diſcover the diſpo- 
ſitions of his ſubjects, by the numbers that 
would join them in the ſeveral counties, 
through which they paſſed: he had ſome 
hopes, that, wearied with the length and fa- 
tigues of their march, they would ſeparate 
of their own accord; and, ſhould they e- 
vei advance to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, he foreſaw, that they might be more 
eaſily defeated at ſuch a diſtance from their 
own homes, than they could have been in 
the weſtern counties of England, 
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The citizens of London were filled with, 
terror at their 3 until they ſaw the 
king begin to fake meaſures for their de- 
fence, and even poſt himſelf between them 
and the enemy.” x- | . | 

He no fooher learned that they bad en- 
camped on Blackheath, than he divided his 
army into three bodies, one of which, con- 
duQted by the earl of Oxford, took a com- 
paſs round the hill, in order to intercept 
them in their retreat, and attack them in 
the rear, ſhould ſuch a ſtep be found expe- 
dient. The ſecond, under the conduct of 
the lord d*Aubigney, was appointed to 
charge them in front; and Henry himſelf, 

with the third diviſion, took poſt in St. 
_ "George's Fields, with a view to, ſupport 
the others in caſe of neceſſity, ot, in the 
laſt extremity, to throw himlelf, into the 


city. © EAA 
Ravin taken theſe prudent. precautions, 
he ſpread a report that he meagt to give 
battle to the rebels or Monday, though his 
real deſign was to attack them on Saturday, 
which, of all the days in the week, he deem- 
ed the moſt propitious to his fortune, 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded to his will. 
On the twenty-ſecond day of 'June, to- 
wards the evening, the Jord d' guobigney ad- 


vanced againſ them ia order f batiſe. Hav- 


ing roc ted an advanced . 
; | "FA Bridge, 
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Fridge,” where they made a | vigorous de- 
fence, he aſcended the hill, and found them 
advanced to ' the middle of the heath, and 
forming their lines, though not without 
marks of great confuſion; for they vainly 
imagined the king would have kept his 
wi: and not have attacked them till 
the Monday following. Nevertheleſs, they 
received the attack of the cenemy with the 
moſt determined reſolution, and flew above 
three hundred of the king's ſoldiers, with 
arrows of a yard in length, | 

The lord d' Aubigney charged them with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that he was made priſoner 
in the beginning of the action, but imme. 


diately reſcued by the bravery of his men, 


who fought with uncommon courage, and 
the rebels were defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter 3 for, when they endeavoured to fly, 
they found their retreat cut off by the earl 
of Oxford's diviſion. | 
The lord Audeley, Flammock, and the 
blackſmith, were = 4d priſoners ; and of 
fixteen thouſand, to which their number is 
ſaid to, have amounted, two thouſand were 
ſlain on the ſpot: the reſt were obliged to 
ſarrender at diſcretion. | 
Audeley was beheaded on Tower-hill : 
Flammock and the blackſmith were hanged 
at Tyburn, the latter boaſting, with a pre- 
poſterous ambition, that he would make a 
2 figure 
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gure in hiſtory; and all the reſt were in- 
dulged with a pardon. "BY 22 

During theſs tranſactions in the ſouth, 
the king of Scotland made 2 ſecond irrup- 
tion into England, and laid fiege to the 
caſtle of Norham ; but the earl of Surrey 
ad vancing to its relief, he retreated into his 
own country, whither he was cloſely pur- 
ſaed by the Engliſh general, who reduced 


the caſtle of Ayton, fituated between Ber- 


wick and Edinburgh, 

There was nothing of which the king of 
England was more deſirous, than of a' peace 
with Scotland, by which he would be, at 
once, delivered from all fears of Perkin 
Warbeck, and enabled to ſave his money, 
which, next to the preſervation of his crown, 
was his greateſt concern; but he was un- 
willing to make the firſt propoſal, leſt he 
ſhould meet with a refuſal. 

In this perplexity, he bethought _ 
of a proper agent to manage a treaty be- 
tween the two nations, without expoſing his 
honour to the danger of a repulſe. 

This was Don Fedro d*Ayala, the Spaniſh 
envoy, ſent. by Ferdinand and Ifabella to 


. finiſh the contract of marriage between Ar- 


thur prince of Wales, and the infanta Ca- 
therine, This miniſter engaged to wait upon 
the king of Scotland, and, as of his own 


accord, propoſe an accommodation. 


He 
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He accordingly repaired to Edinburgh, 
and opened the matter to James, alledging, 
at the ſame time, that nothing would be 
morg agreeable to his maſter, the king of 
Spain, than to ſee two monarchs, who were 
bis friends and allies, live in harmony and 
concord with each other. | 

He found the Scottiſh king ſo well in- 
clined to a peace, that he informed Henry, 
by a letter, of the great hopes he had of 
ſucceeding ;; and conferences were immedi- 
ately begun at Ayton, under the mediation 
of this ambaſſador. 

The greateſt difficulty in adjuſting the ar- 
ticles, was concerning the fate of Perkin 
Warbeck, whoſe e 1 Henry demanded, 
and whom. James refuſed to put into his 
hands. The biſhop of Durham, who was 
one of the commiſſioners, finding he could 
not carry this point, propoſed an interview 
between, the two kings at Newcaſtle ; but 
the Scot replied, that, defirous ſoever as he 
might be of a peace, he ſcorned to go and 
beg it in his enemy's country. 

At length an expedient was found, which 
anſwered the views of both parties. It was 
'relolved, that James ſhould diſmiſs the pre- 
tended duke of York in an honourable 
manner, and afterw: ris proceed with the 
negociation, as if no ſuch perſon had ever 
exiſted, 

In 
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Ia conſequence of this reſolationg;James 
told the young.adventurer, that he had done 
all that lay in his power to enable him to 
aſſert his pre tenſions; that he had twice con- 


| hand, than the commiſſioners at at Ayton con- 


* 


ducted him into England,. at the head of a 
numerous armys but that, as the Engliſh had 


refuſed to declare in his favour, he could 


not imagine that the Scots would be able. 
wichout their concurrence, to place him on 
the throne of England. 

He therefore. adviſed him to form ſome 
more feaſible. ſcheme for the proſecution of 


his project, and fix his reſidence in ſome 


other count 7 hevertheleſs, he aſſured him, 


Fat he woald faithfully perform his pro- 


miſe, that he ſhould never have reaſon to 
repent of having put himſelf into his hands; 

for he ſhould be diſmiſſed in a manner ſuit- 
able to his rank, and furniſhed, with troops 
: Aus neceſſaries for his voyage. 


Ferkin. ſubmitted. to his hard as, Gith 
great magnanimity and re gnation; return · 


ed his grateful acknowledgments to the 
king of Scotland, for all the favours he 
had received'from his bounty ; and begged 


that he and his wife might be conveyed into 


Ireland. James granted his requeſt ; and 
he ſoon after landed at Corke, where he had 
ſtill ſome friends and adherents, | 

- He had. no. ſooner departed from Scot- 
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* truce for ſeven years, implaig: 

that the two kings ſhould; not make war 
upon each other, by. themſelves, their ſub- 
jects, or any_other perſon whatſoever ; in 
which article Perkin Warbeck, though not : 
expreſcly mentioned, was racitly included : 
that certain diſputes, which the ambaſſadors 
could not adjuſt, ſhould be referred to the 
decifion. of Ferdinand and Iſabella: and that 

the r be prolonged till one year 
alter the death of that party "who ſhould. ſur- 

vive the other.. 

Since the treaty of Efaples, Henry had 
maintained a friendly correſpondence with 
Charles king of France, who, dying about 
this juncture, was ſucceeded by the duke of 

| Orleans, under the name of Lewis XII. 

This prince was no leſs anclined, than his 
redeceſſor, to live on good terms with 
Ras He directed his whole attention to 
the affairs of Italy; and therefore found it 
neceflary to cultivate the friendſhip of the 
Engliſh monarch, who might have traverſed 
his ſchemes, by making a diverſion in Pi- 
cardy. _ 

Fedier upon his * to the 
throne, he obtained a diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with Jane, daughter of Lewis XI. that 
he might marry Anne of Brittany, relict of 
ide late king. Wichont ſuch a precaution, 
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ne might poſſibly have ſeen the dutchy of 
Bretagn torn once more from the crown of 
Francey and transferred into the hands of a 
foreign family, + i 

Though Henry was at peace with all the 
powers of Europe, he was far from being 
on the ſame footing with his own ſubje&s. 
His lenity to the Corniſh rebels, who had 
been diſmiſſed without any other puniſhment 
than their being obliged to pay two or three 
ſhillings each for their ranſom, inſtead of 
attaching them to his perſon and govern- 
ment, ſerved only to give riſe to freſh com- 
motions.“ 

They had no ſooner returned to their own 
habitations, than they began to whiſper, 
that the indulgence with which they had 
been treated, was not owing to the king's 
clemency, but to his fear of his own ſub- 
jects, three-fourths of whom entertained the 
ſame ſentiments which they avowed. 
Their friends and neighbours concluding, 
from theſe infinuations, that the whole king- 
dom was ready to revolt, they began to 
flock together, and concert, in private, the 
means of raiſing another rebellion. Some 
of the moſt bold and adventurous among 
them, hearing that Perkin Warbeck was in 
Ireland, propoſed that he ſhould be deſired 
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to come over and conduct them in their 
future operations. | 

This propoſal being approved, they ſent 
a meſſenger to acquaint bim, that, if he 
would repair to Cornwal, the people would 
receive him with 'open arms, and hazard 
their lives and fortunes, in order to place 
him on the Engliſh throne, | 

Perkin being deſtitute of all reſource, 
and having no hopes of aſſiſtance from any 
other quarter, accepted the invitation, by 
the advice of his three chief cou\ſellors, viz. 
a bankrupt mercer called Herne, one Skel- 
* a taylor, and a ſcrivener of the name of 
Aſtley. 

He immediately ſet fail, with about ſe- 
venty perſons, in four ſmall veſſels, and, 
landing at Whitſand-bay,, on the ſeventh of 
September, proceeded to Bodmin, where 
the former inſurreQion began. | 

There having aſſembled a body of about 
three thouſand men, he iſſued a proclama- 
tion, in which he aſſumed the title of Rich- 
ard IV. of England; loaded Henry Tudor 
with many ſeverę reproaches; and endea- 
voured to perſuade the people, by magnifi- 
cent promiſes, to take up arms and dethrone 
the uſurper. | | 

Then he advanced to Exeter, of which 
he . reſolved to take poſſeſſion, as well to 
ellabliſh a magazine in the place, as to 
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make it ſerve for a xetreat, in caſe of any 
diſaſter. Being refuſed admittance; he tam- 
pered with the citizens; but, finding them 
anſhaken in their loyalty, he determined to 
ſtorm the city. | 

As he had no artillery, he endeavoured to 
effect his purpoſe by ſcaling the walls, and 
ſetting fire to one of the gates; but the in- 
habitants made a brave and vigorous de- 
- Fence, and repulſed the aſſailants with the 
loſs of two hundred men | 

When Henry was apprized of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he expreſſed great ſatisfaQtion at 
the news, ſaying, in deriſion, that now the 
king of Rakehell was arrived in England, 
he hoped to have the pleaſure of his com- 
pany before he ſhould quit the kingdom. 
At the ſame time he intimated, that he 
would - liberally reward the ſervices which 
any of his nobility ſhould do him on this 
occaſion. = | 

In conſequence of this hint, ſeveral lords 
and gentlemen of the county of Devon, col- 
lected troops of their own accord; and the 
king commanded the lord d*Aubigney to 
march to the relief of Exeter, adding, that 
he would immediately follow him in perſon, 
at the head of a numerous army. 

Perkin, being informed of theſe prepara- 
tions, abandoned the fiege and retreated to 
Taunton, where he declared he would ven- 
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ture an engagement; but in the night he 
fled, with ſome of his confidents, to the 
ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the new foreſt. 
The lord d' Aubigney, hearing of his re- 

treat, detached three hundred horſe in pur- 
ſuit of him; bat finding him already in the 
ſanctuary, they ſurrounded the hou e, Until? 
they ſhould receive further inftryQions. * 
Mean white the rebels, amounting to about 
fix thouſand men, ſeeing themſe ves deſert- 
ed by their chief, laid down their arms and. 
ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who” 
granted a pardon to the whole, except ſome 
of the ringleaders, whom he cauſed to be 
hanged in ferrerem. pat . 
"He afterwards ſent a party of horſe to 
St. Michael's mount, to ſeize the lady Ca- 
therine Gogdon, the wife of Perkin, con- 
{ious that if ſhe was with child, the re- 
| bellion might be continued to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. = 2 80 
When that lady was brought into the 
king's preſence, he wag ſo charmed with 
her beauty and modeſt behaviour, that he 
comforted her in the moſt tender and affec- 
tiona'e terms, and affured ber, that, not- 
withſtanding the deception into which me 
had been led, from an opinion of her huſ- 
bands being the Teal duke of York, un 
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cerity, he immediately ſent her under a 
ſtrong Puard. to attend upon the queen, 
and ſettled upon ber a handſome penſion, 
which ſhe continued to enjoy even under 
r . 
Henry, having taken this neceflary pre- 
caution, advanced to Exeter; on enterin 
the city, he took his ſword from his ſide 
and preſented it to the mayor, to be always 
carried beſore that magiſtrate, as a mark of 
the king's favour my, regard for the citi- 
zens, who had fignalized themſelves -ſo re- 
markably in the ſupport of his govern- 
ment, PEE | 
He then appointed commiſſioners to im- 
poſe fines on ſuch as had any ſhare in the 
, 6 rebellion ; and theſe agents proceeded 
with ſo much rigour and ſeverity, in the 
execution of their office, that many people 
were tempted to ſay. the king meant to de- 
. troy, by hunger and famine, thoſe lives 
which he had ſaved from the gallows. 
The inſurrection being effeQually ſup- 
preſſed, Henry ſummoned a council to con- 
- fider of the fats of Perkin, who ſtil} remain 
ed in the ſanctuary; and, after ſome deli- 
beration, it was reſolved, that the king 
Mould grant him a pardon, on condition of 
his acknowledging and explaining every 
particular f the impoſture, which he had 
10 long ſupported. Deprived, as he wan, i 
| ' 0 
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of, all by of relief, 0 chearſully ac 
cepted the king's offer, and left the ſanc- 
tuary. 
| Henry being Sebron of ſeeing him, he 
was conducted to court, . where the king 
viewed him from a window, but would 
never allow him to come into his preſence. 
He was afterwards conveyed to London, 
and, by Henry? s order, rode in public 
through the ſtreets from Weſtminſter to the 
Tower, and back again, amidſt the deriſion 
and inſults of the people, which he bore. 
with great equanimity and compoſure, + 
Soon after, he made an ample confeſſion 
of his life and adventures, which was im- 
mediately publiſhed, for the ſatisfaction of- 
the public: but as Henry, from a regard to 
decency, thought proper to conceal the 
ſhare which the dutcheſs dowager of Bur 
gundy had in the plot, the people, who 
new that ſhe had been a principal inſtru- 
ment in the whole affair, were -induced, on 
account of his ſilence on that head, to give 
the leſs credit to the authenticity of the 


narrative. 


Though Perkin had obtained a pardon, 
he was ſlill retained in cuſtody, and keepers 
were appointed to watch him. Weary of 
confinement, and deſirous of liberty, he 
208 * from his guard, and, eſcaping 
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wn of the prior. 


That ecclefiaſtic, who was greatly re- 
ſpected for the ſanctity of his manners, ea- 


fily perſaaded the king to 8 * once 
more, this young adventurer. Bat, in or- 


der to render hin: truly contemptible, he 
was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and 


Cheapſide, and obliged, in both plates, to 


read "aloud to the people the confeſſion 


which had formerly been publiſhed in his 
name. 44:4: 
le was then committed to the Tower, 


. 


where his reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit ſoon 
led him into a plot which © 

his life. He found means to gain the good 
rages of four ſervants of Sir John Digby, 
reatenant of the Tower; and, by Geir 


to the monaſtery of Shene, implored the 


eprived him of 


connmivance, engaged in a correſpondence 


with the "earl of Warwick, who was con- 
"fined in the ſame priſon.” * 


Phat unhappy prince, who from his ear- 


| b lieſt infancy had bee cut off from all ſocial 
- Intercourſe ; and WhO was ſo ignorant of 


the common affairs of life, that he could 


hardly diſtinguiſh” the domeſlic atimals by 
name, had fallen” into a fimplicity. that 


rendered him ſuſceptible of any impreſ- 
d Hs, „ 
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A ſenſe of the hardſhips he had already 
ſuffered from Henry's jealouſy; the conti- 
nued apprehenſion of feeling the more fa- 
tal effects of that prince's tyranny; and the 
love of liberty which is ſo natural to the 
mind of man; all theſe motives_ induced 
him to embrace a projet for his eſcape” 
by the murder of the lieutenant ; and Per- 
kin undertook to conduct the whole enter- 
ize. 
This conſpiracy could not long eſcape the 
quick and penetrating eye of Henry; it 
was even ſuppoſed that the ſcheme was 
contrived by himſelf, in order to draw Per- 
kin and Warwick into the ſnare : but the 
execution of two of Digby's ſervants, who 
were hanged for the plot, ſeems to acquit 
the king of that imputation, which was ra- 
ther founded on his general character of 
cunning and addreſs, than on any poſitive 
evidence. 0 
This freſh attempt, added to his former 
crimes, had rendered Perkin altogether un- 
worthy of mercy; and he was accordingly 
tried, condemned, and ſoon after hanged at 
Tyburn, perſiſting to the laſt in the con- 
feſſion of his impoſture. 
Some late writers, either from prejudice, 
Ignorance, or want of attention, have been 
ſo unaccountable as to queſtion whether 
Perkin was a counterfeit, and even 1 : 
ran 
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nr that he was the real Richard Plantagenet 
duke of York. 9 

But, in order to be convinced of the ab- 
ſurdity of this opinion, we need only re- 
flea, that had not the qucen mother, and 
the other heads of the Vork party, been 
firmly perſuaded of the death os both the 
young princes, they would never have a- 
greed to invite into England the earl of 

ichmond, the head of the Lancaſtrian par- 
ty, and beſtow upon him the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth in marriage: that the ſtory told by 
Perkin of his pretended eſcape from the 
Tower, and of his having obtained his life 
from the pity and compaſſion of the ruffi- 
ans who murdered his brother, is abſolutely 
incredible: that he could never give any 
ſatis factory account of the manner in which 
he paſſed his time during the ſeven years 
that elapſed between his ſuppoſed death 
and his appearance in Ireland: that, dur- 
ing that time, -no application was ever made 
to the queen-mathker, the dutcheſs of Bur- 

_ gundy, or the other friends of the family, 
for his ſupport and education: that though 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy at laſt owned bim 

as her nephew, ſhe had loſt all pretence to 
credit and authority by the countenance 
ſhe bad formerly given to Lambert Simmel, 
4 notorious impoſtor: that Perkin himſelf 
conſeſſed his impoſture ; that he read his 
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confeſſion. before the whole people; and e- 
ven renewed it at the foot of the gibbet on 
which he was executed: and that, after 
the acceſſion of Henry the eighth, the ti- 
tles of the houſe of York and Lancaſter 
were fully united in the ſame perſon, and 
there was no longer any neceſſity for defend- 
ing the Title or character of Henry the ſe- 
venth; yet all the hiſtorians of that time, 
when the events were recent and well known, 
and ſome of theſe hiſtorians of undoubted 
veracity, agree in treating Perkins as an 
impoſtor. 

But juſtifiable ſoever as Hentry's treat- 
ment of Perkin might be, his ſeverity to 
the earl of Warwick will not admit of the 
ſame vindication. It happened about this 
time, that one Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, 
prompted by the ſurprizing ſucceſs of other 
impoſtures, had ventured to aſſume the cha- 
racter of the carl of Warwick; and an Au- 
guſtine monk had even preſumed from the 
pulpit to recommend his cauſe to the peo- 
ple, who ſeemed ſtill inclined to eſpouſe it. 

This incident ſerved as a pretext to 
Henry for the cru:l puniſhment he inflited 
upon that unhappy prince. He was brought 
to trial, and accuſed, not of attempting his 
eſcape (for as he was not committed for 
any crime, an attempt of that nature could 
not be deemed criminal) but of forming a 

| | deſign 
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defign to diſturb the government; and raiſe 
an inſurrection in favour of Perkin. War- 
. wick pleading guilty was condemned, and 
executed, to the great forrow and. regret of 
the people, who bitterly inveighed againit 
Henry De this act of cruelty and injuſtice. 
In vain did he,endeavour to leſſen the o- 
dium of this crime, by dividing it with his 
ally, Ferdinand of Spain, who, he ſaid, re- 
fuſed to give bis daughter in marriage to 
to Arthur, while any prince of the family 
of Vork remained alive. 7 5 
This pretence, inſtead of being deemed 
An. apology, was only conſidered as an ag- 
gravation of the guilt, and people were in 
flamed. with the greater indignation, at ſee- 
ing a young prince ſacrificed, not to law 
and jaſtice, but to the deteſtable politics ct 
two cunning and crafty tyrants. 
Next year“ the peace of Eſtaples was ap- 
proved and ratified by the ſtates of France, 
. convened at Nantz; and the pope iſſued a 
bull of excommunication againſt that prince 
who ſhould firſt infringe the treaty,  Alex- 
ander VI. Who now Gled the papal chair, 
having publiſhed a zubilee for the beginning 
of the century, allowed thoſe Chriſtians whe 
Tived at a great diſtance from Rome, to pur- 
chaie, ter a certain ſum,-the privilege of the 
jublilee, 
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jubilee, without being obliged to viſit the 
n | __ NY D'S 
In order to levy the. money arifing from 
this indulgence, he diſpatched commiſioners 
into all the ftates of Chriſtendom ; and ap- 
2 a Spaniard; called Gaſpar Pons, as 
is nt in England, where he raiſed a 
confiderable contribution. 5 
This nuncio was ordered to acquaint the 
king, that his holineſs had determined to 
publiſh a cruſade againſt the Turks, and 
even' go in perſon with the Engliſh mo- 
narch, the Venetians, and .the princes of 
ltaly, to attack Conſtantinople by ſea, while 
the other powers of Europe ſhould invade 
their territories in Thrace, Greece, and dif- 
ferent parts of the Continent. | 
Henry at once concluded, from the known - 
character of Alexander, that his only aim 
was to amaſs money, by contributions for 
this enterprize. Nevertheleſs, he thought 
proper to conceal his ſentiments, and even 
expreſſed the utmoſt zeal and ardour for the 
ſueceſa of the expedition. 3 
He offered to contribute a large propor- 
tion of men and money; to command un- 
der the pope in perſon ;| and demanded, that 
ſome ſtrong towns, on the coaſt of Italy, 
ſhould be put into his hands, to ſerve as a 
retreat In caſe of neceſſity. 9 
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* He carried the farce fo far, that he named 
commiſſioners to go and treat with the pon- 

tiff on this ſubjeck; and made ſuch pompous 
profelfions of zeal for the intereſt of religi- 

. on, that the knights of Rhodes elected him 
protector of their order. | 
” Bur as this was a romantic ſcheme which 
Alexander never meant to carry into execu- 

tion, Henry enjoyed all the credit of his 
magnificent promiſes, without having has 
\ _ Þ-Afincerity put to the trial: and the other 
* 33 of Europe difcovering a great aver- 


on to the pope's propoſal, the whole pro- 
et vaniſhed «rg . 


| | into air. 

As the plague raged in England with 

great violence, Henry, aſter having fre- 

uently changed the place of his refidenre, 

retired with his queen and family to Calais, 

where he propoſed to continue until the peſ- 
tilence ſhould. abate. - 2 

He no ſooner arrived at that place, than 

he received an embaſſy from the archduke 

Philip, defiring a friendly conference; and 

the king propoſed to meet him in the church 

of St. Peter, which ſtands without the gates 

of Calais, as Philip expreſſed an averſion to 
Enter a fortified city. e A* 

At the time appointed for their interview, 

\. _ Henry, being apprized of his approach, 

| rode out to receive him on horſeback, 'and 

Philip, diſmounting, ran up to hold his 
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dierap'; 3 3 Henry would not admit of ſuch 
condeſcenſion, and they mutually embraced 
with, marks of the moſt fincere regard, 

KL wp may went into the church. where 
0 


had. a long . conference, in which the 
— duke defired to live in harmony * 5 
concord with the Engliſh mon arch, whom 
he called his father, patron, and protector. 

Duriag the king's abode at Calais, he re · 
ceived a viſit from the governor of Picardy, 
and the hailif of Amiens, who were ſent by, 
Lewis of France to 'eampliment him on bis 
arrival in the Continent. That prince, in 
ordet to manifelt. his regard for the king of 
England, had procured a bull from "he 
Pope, denouncing him ' excommunicated, 

0 he ever fail to remit to Henry N 
yearly. penſion ſtipulated by the treaty © 
Eſtaples.. 

The pope, at the fame time, granted a 
diſpenſation for a marriage. between James 
king of Scotland, and Margaret Henry's 
elde daughter, the articles of which had 
been previouſly adjuſted, by the ambaſſadors 
of the two kingdoms. 

As Henry was now at peace with all his 

neighbours, and the kingdom enjoyed the” 
moſt, perfect tranquillity,” he could not, with 
any appearance of equity, demand freſh ſub, 
ſidies from parliament ; but as his n 
was altogether zun ide he reſolved. to 
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ſqueeze the party af Warbeck; until 
rs by tidy end. in fen 477 
* Iuxkiag it for granted that the ans 
of this impoſtor were ſtill ſubject to the ri- 
gour of the law, he inſiſled that they ſhould 
accept of ſeparate; pardons ; a favour, Which, 
though they did not deſire, they were 
obliged to purchaſe - with large ſums of 
. i 
Nor was he content with fleecing the liv- 
ing, he even ſeemed determined to plunder 
the dead ; ſor he ordered bis commiſũoners 
to ſeize. the effects of the deceaſed, in caſe 
their heirs ſhould refuſe to compound for 
A ²ĩͤ ON NEISTIS 
Theſe cruel and tyrannical proceedings 
were commonly aſcribed” to the pernicious 
advice of cardinal: Morton archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; but it ſoon appeared that they 
were the genuine reſult of Henry's diſpoſi- 
tion; for though Morton died about this 
eriod, and was ſucceeded by the biſhop of 
Salitbury, the king {till continued to pur- 
ſue his former prafice. 
In the beginning of the enſuing year,“ 
Henry was alarmed by an accident, which, 
| however -ominous at its firſt appearance, 
was attended with no bad effect. The earl 
of Suffolk, nephew to king Edward 52 
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_ fentful, was fo highly 


and brother to the earl of Lincoln, who 


bad loſt his life in the battle of Stoke, 


happened to kill a man in his mes and 


though he was a branch of the family of 
Vork, the king was pleaſed to grant him a 
pardon; but in order to throw a flur upon 
his character, he obliged him to appear per- 
ſonally, and plead his pardon in public. 

The earl, being naturally proud and re- 
incenſed at this affront, 
that he withdrew in diſguſt to his aunt 


Margaret, ' dutcheſs dowager of Flanders; 
and Henry was not a little-alarmed at his 


retreat. f 
In order to prevent any . which he 
might form to his prejudice, he diſpatched 
ſome emiſfaries, who, by dint of promiſes and 
feſſions, prevailed upon him to return and 
reconciled to the government. $ 
Henry having now, by the death of Per- 
kin and the ear] of Warwick, ſecured his 
crown 
Arragon ſent over his daughter Catherine, 


who arriving in England in the month of 


October, was married to Arthur prince of 


Wales, and the nuptials were ſolemnized at 


London with great 

on the fourteenth 
—— being then in the ſixteenth year of 
his age, and the lady turned of eighteen. 


M3 Her 


mp and magnificence 


* 


againſt all pretenders, Ferdinand of 


ay of November, the 
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Her portion amounted to two hundred 
thouſand ducats in money, plate and jewels; 
and a third part of the principality of 
Wales, dutchy of Cornwal, and earldom 
© of Cheſter was allotted as her jointure, in 
caſe her huſband ſhould die before: Ber ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. 

This match was followed by eee 
riage between the king of Scotland, al 
Henry's daughter Margaret, to whom her 
ſather gave a dower of ver OR * thouſand 


_ crowns. 


The articles of contract were Ae by 
the Scottiſh ambaſſadors at London, on _ | 
4wenty-fourth day of January:“ and the 
nuptials were celebrated by proxy, amidſt 
the rejoicings of the people, who hoped, 
that this alliance would extinguiſn the ſpi- 
rit of rancour and animoſity which had fo 
Jong prevailed between the two kingdoms, 
though, perhaps, they did not dream of the 
union, to which it afterwards gave birth. 
When this affair was examined in coun- 
eil, an Engliſh:nobleman obſerved, that if 
the king's male iſſue ſhould die before him, 
the crown would fall to the king of Scot- 
land; to which objection Henry replied, 
that in ſuch a caſe Scotland would become 
an a to E as e ſmaller 

king- 
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wt 


anne 2 
kingdom would always be ſwallawed up by 
—. Ni T  ; 2 2 8 

On this occaſion, à treaty of perpetual 
peace and friendſhip between the two nati 

ons Was ratifed and confirmed, together 
with. certain articles for preventing inroads 
on either fide; but the conſummation of. the 
marriage was, on account of the tender 
years of the princeſs, deferred till the en- 
ſuing year, when the king attended her aas 
ſar as York, where he committed her and 
her retinue to the care of the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who, with a ſplendid tram of 
noblemen and ladies, conducted her to her 
huſband at Edinburgh. 1 iiÞ 
The joy occaſioned by this marriage wWas 
ſoon damped by the death of Arthur prince 
of Wales, who expired at Ludlow caſtle on 
the ſecond day of April, about five months 
after his nuptials. His fate was deeply la- 

mented by the people of England, who 
flattered themſelves with the proſpect of a 
happy reign under a prince of his accom- 
pliſhments; and in about fix months after 
Fi, deceaſe, his brother Henry was, in the. 
.twelfth year of his age, created prince of 


Wales and earl of Cheſter. | 
About this period, the king received an 
. embaſſy from the emperor Maximilian, pro- 
poſing a league againſt the Turks, and de- 

firing the loan of a certain ſum of aa 
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at Henry, con{cious,of Maximilian po- 
bs and 4 jy Er to, diſchatge 
the debt, thought proper to preſent him 
with ten thouſand. pounds as a. free gift, 
without. any-other i wation,. than that it 
ſhould be employed in the war againſt the 
\ infidels. f ; 3 ad 1 1 SUE 
At the ſame time he, concluded. a treaty 
df commerce, friendſhip, and alliance with 
him, to remain in force for one year after 
the death of the longeſt lirer: Maximilian 
and bis ſon were created. knights of the 
garter, and the emperor beffowed upon 


Z 9 


ae 


nry the order of the golden. fleece. 
In the beginning of the year,“ Henry's 
wien Elizabeth died in childbed, very fit- 
tle regreted by her huſband, who had al- 
e's ee er with great coldneſs and 
indifference; and even. ſeemed. to., rejoice 
at her death, as a happy event that deli- ; 
vered. him from an odious rival in his title | 

r ͤr=A 

As he was now at peace with all his 
"neighbours, and had no affairs of any im- 
portance to engage his attention, be re- 
turned to hig former cuſtom of  fleecing 
his ſubjecis in order to fill his own coffers, 
For this purpoſe he employed two infa- 
mous miniſters, named Empſon and Dudley 
„ NY 20 emer rf wins et FRO 
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| Henry VII. 1 
- who had been bred to the law, and prac- 


ticed all ite quirks and quibbles in oppreſſ- 


ing the ſobjeQs with falſe and frivolous ac- 
cufations, until they were glad to purchate 
2 theſe "_n n called a mitigation, by 
gining up. the beſt part of their ſubſtance; - 
was their rapacity and infolence, 
44 key even violated the common forms of 
juſtice,” proceeding, with the moſt defpotic 
authority, attach pretended delinquents, 
and try them, in private,. without indulg- 
ing them with a fair examination or the 
verdict of a jury; and theſe acts of violet 


exerciſed under the ſanction of the 


king's name; Henry ſuffering his dignity 
to thus ſhamefully proſtituted for the 
fake of the ſums which he thereby N 
cured. | 
He 60964 them to keep regular ne- 
compts of their extortions, and even obſerved 
a kind of diſtributive juſtice in the. very 
rde of injuſtice itſel.. 

Lord Verulam acquaints us, thet be had 
ſeen k of ſuch accompts kept by Emp- 
ſon, ahd ſubſcribed in almoſt every page by 


the king's own hand: among other arti- | 


cles, he takes notice of the following, 


% Item, received of ſuch a one five marks 


for a pardon ; which, if it do not paſs, 
*« the money to be Rae on the party o- 
* therwile ſatisfied.” Oppoſite to this me- 
ir 3 morandum, 
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142 The. Hiſtory of ExoLA NV. 
morandum,” the king had weit with his 
own hand; - otherwiſe ſatigfied,” It had 
been found inconvenient, it ſeems, toſuffer 
the-pardon to paſs 3 but the king's hands 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, could not part 
wick the money which they had once 
toucbed. 37 Wy 738; 75 
Nor was it only his enemies, or 1 
of an indifferent character, whom he thus 
plundered :' erxen his friends, at leaſt thoſe 
to whom he lay under the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions, were not ſecure from the effects of hi 
R 44.118 Bf $10 
One day, while he was ſplendidly enter- 
tained by the earl of Oxford, to whom, in 
a great meaſure, he owed his crown, he 
obſerved a greater number of domeſtics in 
hivery than the law allowed him to maintain ; 
and addreſſing himſelf to the earl; “my 
„lord {( faid he) I have heard mach of 
your hoſpitality; but the truth exceeds 
e the report. Theſe handſome gentlemen 
" and yeomen are, no doubt, your menial 
ſervants.” The earl ſmiled, and replied, 

that his fortune was too inconſiderable to 
ſupport ſuch magniſicence. They are moſt 
of them (ſubjoined he) my retainers, 
«who are come to do me ſervice at ſuch a 
*.time, when they knew I was honoured 
« with your majeſty's preſence.” The king 
affected ſurprize, and replied; ' with. ſome 
"2 3% ** _ * warmth, 
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«I muſt not ſuffer 6, to be. thus 


broken in my fight. My attorney maſt 


« talk with you.“ Oxford 1s ſaid to have 


payed no lefs' than fifteen thouſand. 191 


as a compoſitien for this offence. 
Such acts of tyranny and opprefiſon 


could not fail to expoſe the king, and his 


miniſters, to the hatred and indignation of 
the people, who in uu ger, bitterly againft 
the admvinitiiarion 3 and this diſcontent en- 


couraged the earl of Suffolk, Who had al- 


moſt rained his fortune by his own luxury 
and extravagance, to concert new pro- 
jects againſt the perſon and government of 
Rr 

He enjoyed a high degree of popularity, 
as the cl no of the houſe of 


Vork; he privately perſuaded ſome perſons, _ 


of power and credit, to eſpouſe his intereſt ; 


and then withdrew to Flanders, in hopes of 


procuring ſuccour and aſſiſtance from the 
dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, / 
Henry, ſtartled at his retreat, and deſi- 


rous to know the particulars of his ſcheme, 5 


with the names of his _ confederates, em- 
ployed the ſame ex nt which he had 
ractiſecꝰ with ſo mu ſucceſs in the caſe of 
N UNE m 
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würmth, By my faith, my lord, I am 
« obliged io you 125 my Wot chear ; but 
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PPTP of Enctann,. 
Vit Robert Curſon, governor of the caſt]: 

__ of Hammes near Calais, being properly tu- 
tored, relinquiſhed bis charge, on account 
of ſome injury which he pretended to have 
received from the king; and, repairing to 

Flanders, made a tender of his ſervice to the 

+, eartof Suffolk, | 

He bed his part with ſo much addreſs, 

_ that, in a little time, he gained the | 
N. graces of the earl ; and ſoon diſeovered the 
daes of all his confeder ate. 

* ÞO Theſe particulars were immediately tranſ- 
mitted to rats who forthwith gave orders 
for apprehending his own brother-in-law, 
William Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, huſ- 
band to the princeſs Catherine, daughter of 

_ _ Edward IV. William de la Pole, brother 

- to he carl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, 

_ _ and Sir John Wyndham : George lord Aber- 
gavenny, and Sir Thomas Green, were ſeiz- 
ed at the ſame time, upon flight ſuſpicion 
but ſoon diſmiſſed, 3 
Ibe earl of Devonſhire, and William de 
la Pole, ood nothing criminal, could 

proved againſt them, were confined in pri- 

} n during the king's life. Tyrrel was be- 
headed on Tower-hill; a fate which he well 
deſerved, by the concern he had in the 
murder of "Edward V. and his brother: 
Wyndham "underwent the. ſame puviſh- 

. 2 5 . ment; 
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Henry, Aefitons to bs fil. Vetter Apen. 5 
ed of the particular nature r d uſtolks pro 
ject, employed a very uncommn method to 
ſapport Sir Robert Curſon in the confidence 
of that nobleman. He publiſhed; in St. 
Paul's church, the bull of pope Innocent 
VIII. denouncing the cenſures of the church 
my all thoſe-who ſhould diffurb bim In 

poſceſſon of the throne; and ordered 

the earl of Suffolk, and Sir Robert Cn * 
to be excommonĩcated by name. * 

When this ſpy had made himſelf Water 3 
of all the carbs ſecrets, he repairet ro'Engs 
land, and was received into the King's fa- 
voor, Which, however, he did not enjoy 
whhivot the preearions of the people, 
why deteſted him for his perfidy and baſe. 
neſs | 

Suffolk, finding nimſelf betrayed, laid a- 
fide all wy cr? of proſecuting his dehgn ; 
and, after having royed. about for ſome 
tine in Germany, be returned to Flan- 
ders, where che archduke; after the death of 
the dutchefs dowager, took him under his 
proton. KH 

Henry, having ſecured himſelf againſt all 
danger from this, arrer, began to turn his 
attention to another affair, Which to 150 
was equally intereſting. . 
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"va As' the late. prince of Wales had died 
without iſſue, he plainly perceived that he 
muſt either ſend back bis widow to Spain, 
and conſequently refund the moiety df her 
dower, which he bad already received; or, 
mould he allow her to remain in England, 
he muſt neceſſarily put her in poſſeſſion of 
that jointure, which had formerly been aſ- 
ſigned for her maintenance. 
Both theſe alternatives were equally diſ- 
agreeable to a prince of Henry's diſpoſition, 
At length he bethought himſelf of the fol- 
lowing expedient, which at once delivered 
him from his preſent embaraſſment. He 
+ propoſed to Ferdinand and Iſabella, that the 
young widow ſhould be married to Henry 
rince of Wales, brother to her late huſ- 
und; and the propoſal; was approved by 
the lady's parents, provided the pope's dit- 
penſation could be obtained. 8 
In the agreement made between the two 
courts, on this ſubject, one reaſon aſſigned 
ſor demanding the diſpenſation, was, that 
the marriage between Arthur and Catherine 
had been duly folemnized and conſummated; 
and pope Julius II. when he granted his 
, diſpenſation, expreſsly obſerved in the bull, 
that Catherine in her petition confeſſed her 
former marriage had been formally ſolem- 
nized, and perhaps conſummated. That 
this was actually the caſc, appears from the 
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converſation that paſſed between Arthur and 
his attendants on the morning 'after be had 
lain with the princess. 
In the beginning of the next year,“ the 
king convoked a parliament, 'on- pretegce 
of making new laws, but in reality to pro- 
cure a ſubſidy for the portion of his eldeſt 


daughter; and accordingly he received a 


greater ſum- than he paid to her huſband 
the king of Scotland; ſo that the marriage 
was every way to his advantage. iP 
- Henry's authority was now become. ſo de- 
ſpotie, and the ſpirit of the people was ſo 
effectually tamed, that the commons were 
obliged to chaſe for their ſpeaker that very 


Dudley whom the whole nation abhorred 


as the inſtrument employed by the king in 


all his cruel exactions. ; 


This daſtardiy parliament: deſired him to 
accept of forty thouſand pounds, in lieu of 


aids for knighting his eldeſt ſon Arthur, 
and marrying his daughter Margaret; and 


he, as a proof of his equity and moderati- 


on, and his tender regard for the good of 
his people, was graciouſly pleaſed to remit 
one fourth of that ſam, the reſt m_ 
levied on' the cities, boroughs, towns, an 
freeholders of the kingdom. 
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48 deere Encino, 
e likewiſe amafed large ſums by an act 
paſſed in chis parliameut, confiſcating the 
eftates of ſeveral pęrſons who had been con- 
cerned ia the infürrections from the very 
beginning of his reign; as well as by ano- 
ther, teroking all grants and patents en- 
joyed by thoſe who either refuſed to ap- 
peur, when cited, in the king's defence a- 
gainitenemics and rebels, or withdrew from 
that ſervice without permiſſion.” © - 
The patents of jails were likewiſe re- 
ſumed, and re- annexed to the ſheriffwicks: 
a prohibition. was laid upon filks of foreigr 
manufacture: a law was made againſt the 
currency of chpped ſilver pieces which were 
ordered to be fecoined; and ſeveral other 
regulations were, made for the ſupport of 
, 
2 Notwithſtanding the large ſums which 
Henry procured by theſe methods, he iſſued 
commiſſions for a general benevolence, tho? 
de could not alledge the leaſt pretence for 
-  ſach an impoſition ; and the city of London 
was obliged to purchaſe the confirmation 
of its hberties by the payment of five thou- 
ſand marks. Fr 
Not content with the ſecond moiety of 
. Catherine's portion, which ke now receiv- 
ed, the ſupply voted by parliament, the 
confiſcation of eſtates, the profits of a re- 
©, coinage, the benevolence, and the redemp- 
CT 1 
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tion bf the eĩtyꝰs liberties, he fit 34 
to 4 — the ſubjeQs by means of Empfon 
and Dudley, who, ' at the ſume time that 
they filled the king's coffers, took care to 
a amaſs immenſe fortunes for themſelves. 
That theſe harpies 'might be allowed to 


pick 'the pockets of the people with the 


reater eaſe and facility, Henry reſolved to 


popup and pageantry. 
ith this view he ondered the body of 
Hoy VI. to be conveyed from Windſor to 
Weſtminſter, where it was interred with 
at ſolemnity ; and ſolicited the pope for 
a bull to canonize that monarch : Dar the 
miracles, aſcribed to that prince, were ſo 0 
atteſted, that his holineſs would not admit 
kim into the number of the ſaints, without 
ſuch a conſideration as rin gt was unwilling 
to give; in conſequence of which the de- 


ceaſed king was ſuffered to remain in the 


claſs of common mortals. 


About this period, Henry's attention was 


ed by a foreign event, in which he 
engaged | himſelf as deeply intereſted. Iſa- 


bel, queen of Caſtile, dying in the month _ 


of November, her huſband Ferdinand diſ- 
patched an ambaſſador to ee Henry 


form him, that he had conſtituted him 
(viz. FI} E the Hg 


with ber deceaſe, and at the ſame time in- 


aſcinate their eyes with the parade of idle 
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dom of Caſtile, for their daughter Jaan, 
wie of Philſp rchdake of Austria. 


As this prince was engaged in a War with 


. the duke of Suelderland, he was not at 


leiſure to ga to Spain, and take poſſeſſion 
of his. new inheritance; he was therefore 


. obliged, for the preſent, to leave the admi- 


-naſtration in the hands of his father-in-law ; 


bat determined to deprive, him of it with 


the firſt favourable opportunity. 


On the other. hand, Ferdinand claimed a 


right to the government during his life, on 
1 2 that no particular time was fixed 


> 


. W 
The deciſion of [this point was a matter 
of great importance to Henry, whoſe ſitu- 


' ation was exactly the ſame with that of Fer- 


ginand.. He was ſenſible that the greater 
t of his ſubjects conſidered his late ſpouſe 
lizabeth as the rightful. queen of - 


land; and that her right had now, of courſe, 


devolved to the prince of Wales, her heir 
and lawful ſucceſſor. He therefore regarded 


the iflue of the diſpute. between Ferdinand 


and Philip, as a precedent either for or a- 


gainſt his own title. | 


Hle was apprehenſive that Philip would 


enter into a confederacy with Lewis XII. 
and the .. emperor, in order to . deprive 
his ' father-in-law of the government of 


Caſtile, in which, caſe he ſhould be pblig- 
"$500 p e 
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"i 40 aft erer 220 three. men 


princes. 0 ir 
He e that” doch 4 war mals; — ; 


poſe! his crown to new dabgers, and di- 


miniſh bis treaſures, Which he! hal been 
at ſo much pains to amaſs'; two misſor- 


tunes which he wiſhes, me, e e ra 


prevent. 
As bis 0d was cant well e 4 f 


deviſing means to encreaſe his wealth, he 


on formed a deſign of marrying the 2 
Ferdinand king of Naples, that he mi 
enjoy che large dower which had been 2 5 


tled upon her in that kingdom; and, in or- 
der to learn the particulars relating. to the 
perſonal-qualities - and circumſtances of that 
princeſs, as well as to diſcover: the diſpoſt- 
tion of the Caſtihans towards Ferdinand, he 
diſpatched three perſons, in whom he could 
entirely . to aeg une, on 
the ſpot.“ 


They ſet out on pretence of ping far | 


pleaſure ; but they, received letters ot re- 


commendation from Catherine, princefs of 
Wales, to cher aunt and-neice, the two dow- 


.agers of Naples; and they were ſtrictly en- 
joined to ſend home an exact deſcription of 


the age, ſtature, health, features, complex - 


ien, ſemper, un e and Pi aries of 
anne wo 
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152 The Hiſtory of RN LAND. 
the younger queen ; together with a parti- 
A heats of the nature and extent of 
her dower. N 3 
How pleaſed ſoever Henry might have 
been with her perſonal accompliſhments, he 
laid aſide all thoughts of his matrimonial 

hene, when he learned that her join - 
ture, though very conſiderable as ſettled 
by the marriage articles, had been re- 
Auced to an annual penſion, ſince the time 
that Ferdinand made a conqueſt of the king- 
1 dom. E * | 
The information which he received from 
his agents in Spain, was of a very uncertain 
nature. Ferdinand ftill remained in the poſt 
of adminiſtrator, which he hoped to preſerve 
for life,- partly by his influence with Philip's 
counſellors, ſome of whom he had en 

in his intereſt ; and partly by threatening, 
that, in caſe the — x44 ſhould attempt to 
deprive him of the government, he would 
"marry again, and beget an heir to the king- 
dom of Arragon: but, at the ſame time, 
the nobles and people of Spain were more 
ſtrongly attached to Philip, in right of his 
wife, than to Ferdinand, who oppreſſed 
them with intolerable taxes. 92 3 

„ Henry's agents acquainted him, that there 
was actually a t of marriage on foot be- 
between Ferdinand and me de Foix, 
"es ro wack 
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which FAS: certaifily take mY Oe . 
Philip preſume to diſpoſſeſs his father-jo-laws+ 


of the adminiſtration. .. .._ ... - 


They further informed 1. that 7 4 


marriage of prince Charles of Auſtria, With 


Claudia of France, would never be com-“ 
pleted, as. Lewis XII. had determined to 

ive that princeſs to the duke of Angou- 
Fine, his preſumptive heir; and chat, if 


Philip and bis queen ſhould, remain in the 
Low Countries, Ferdinand would endeavour. 
to accompliſh a match between the young. 


prince of Auſtria, and Mary ſecond VP: ; 


ter of the Engliſh monarch. . 


In the mean time, Philip la; Joan were 


claimed Ting, and queen of Caſtile, at 
Beate though they were hindered rom 


ng to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
by ebe Guelderland and the preg- 
nancy of the queen, who was in a little time 
brought to bed of a daughter named Mary, F 


war of 


afterwards queen of Hungary, 


The war eing happily finiſned, and the 


queen in a condition to travel, Philip pre- 
pared a numerous fleet, and, with his con- 


ſort, ſet ſail on the tenth of anuary.* In 
the channel they were overtaken. by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, that ſcattered their ſhips,/ and 
the n that carried Philip mg; his queen, 

was 


* A. D. 1506. 


— 
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! 
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was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, into the 
harbour of Weymouth, 5 ie 
The country people, apprehenſive of an 
invaſion, flewgto their arms; and Sir Tho- 
mas Trenchard advanced to Weymouth with 
a ſmall body of troops, in order to repel the 
... Imaginary danger. q | 
— Ho no —. heard that the king and 
queen of Caſtile were landed, than he went 
to make them a tender of his ſervice, and 
Humbly begged they would take up their 
lodging at his houſe, until the king ſhould 
be apprized of their arrival. | 
Philip finding that, on account of the 
continuance of the ftorm, it would be im- 
poſſible to re-embark immediately, accepted 
the invitation with a good grace, 
„ Henry, being informed of their landing, 
diſpatched Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, to 
compliment them in his name; to aſſure 
them that he would, with all expedition, 
come and embrace them in perſon; and, in 
the mean time, to deſire they would con- 
ſider themſelves as in their own domi- 
nions, ot 
Philip, in order to fave time, repaired 
immediately to Windſor, where the court 
| was then kept, and where he and his queen 
were received with all the marks of the moſt 
fincere and cordial affection. 
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At their firſt interview, Philip obſerved, 
that, in being thrown upon the Engliſh 


coaſt, he was juſtly puniſhed for his want 


of confidence in refuſing to enter a walled 
town, at his laſt conference with Henry; 


were of no conſequence, where hearts were 
open and generous ; and that he ſhould be 
treated with all the reſpe& and deference 
| mg he could expect in his own king- 


which Henry gave to his royal gueſts, he 
was determined to derive ſome advantage 
from their accidental viſit. He hinted, that, 
as Philip had altered his condition, in be- 
coming king of Caſtile, it would not be im- 


proper to renew the treaty of commerce be- 


tween England and the Low Countries. 


That prince, fully ſenſible of the delicate 


nature of his preſent ſituation, and appre- 
henfive left Henry, who was cloſely con- 
neted with his father-in-law Ferdinand, 
ſhould. find ſome pretext for detaining him 
in England, and, by that means, defeatin 
the defign of his expedition, -did not think 
it prudent to make any objections to this 
propoſal. 

The treaty was accordingly renewed, with 
ſome alterations in favour of the Engliſh ; 
che article, in particular, of the former 

| | | treaty, 


and the king replied, that walls and ſeas 


Notwithſtanding the hoſpitable reception ' 
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treaty, [permitting Philip's ſubjects to 6h on 
the Je 5 of England, Was entirely annulled. 
© Theſe alterations gave ſo much offence to 


ite Flemings, that they diſtingaiſhed this 


convention by the name of Intercurſus Malus, 
BF... 
- Henry, having carried this point, reſolv- 
ed, if poſſible, to obtain another. He ac- 
_ :quainted Philip, with his intention of eſ- 
pouſing his ſiſter Margaret, widow of the 
duke of Savoy; and the king of Caſtile be- 
ing very well ſatisfied with the proſpect of 
ſuch an alliance, the articles of marri 
were immediately adjuſted ; Philip promiſ- 
ing to give his ſiſter a dower of — hun- 
dred thouſand. crowns, together with an an- 
nual penſion of three choufand eight hundred 
und fifty pounds. | 
Henry, not content with theſe conceſſions, 
Jeemed fully determined to extort every fa- 
"your from Philip, which that prince could 
_ poſſibly grant. One day, when he was alone 
wich Philip, he ſaid to bim, with fome 
. warmth, ** Sir, you have been ſaved ypon 


„my coaſt ; I hope you will not ſuffer me 


to be wrecked upon yours,” Philip was 
ſtartled at this addreſs, and begged to 
know his meaning. Henry replied, * | 
mean, that ſame hair-brained, wild fel- 
low, the earl of Suffolk, who is proteQ- 
** ed in your country, and begins to Py 
* . ; | „ the 


* 


. 2 
I * c =o 


- 


„ the fool, when others are weary of the 


« the game. I really thought,” ſaid 


Philip, 2 that your greatneſs and felicity 
<< had raiſed you above all apprehenſions of 
that nature; but, to oblige you, I will 
« baniſh him my dominions.“ I expect 


. that you will carry your complaiſance far- 


ther,“ ſaid the king; © I defire to have 
« Suffolk put into my hands, where alone 


Jan depend upon his loyalty and obe- 


„ dience.” © Such a ſtep,” returned Phi- 
lip, “ will reflect diſhonour upon you, as 


Well as myſelf. You will be thought to 


% have treated your gueſt as a priſoner,” 
„%% Then the matter is at an end,” reſumed 
the king; for I will take that diſhonour 
« upon myſelf; and fo your honour 1s 
« ſaved.” Philip, finding that Henry was 
determined to admit of no evaſion, aſſumed 
an air of confidence, and faid, .** Sir, you 
«« give law to me; I will preſcribe to you, 
in my turn: Suffolk Kall be delivered 
* up; but you ſhall give me your honour 
that his life ſhall be ſafe”? . 


Henry aſſenting to this condition, he ſent 


a letter to the earl of Suffolk, acquaintin 
him that he had procured his pardon ; — 
the king confirming this intelligence by an- 


other meſſage, the earl returned to his own © 


country; and was immediately committed 
to cloſe cuſtody in the Tower. 3 
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But the king had determined that his in 
Fueſts ſhould not leave his dominions until 0 
the earl's arrival; and in order to cover 
the reſtraint with the appearance of ' polite- 
nefs, he entertained them with feaſting and 
diverſtons; through which, however, Philip 

could - eahly difcover his intention, and 
therefore expreſſed no inclination to depart, 
until the carl had landed in England. 

Then he was permitted to reſume hi; 
voyage, after having been detained for three 
months, during which he was created knight 

of the garter, and beftowed the order of the 
galden fleece upon 8 of Wales. 
On their arrival in Caſtile, he and his 
queen were received with ſo many marks of 
love and affection, that Ferdinand did not 
think proper to inſiſt on his right of admi- 
niſtration; but withdrew to his own Kking- 
dom of Arragon. | FW; 

Philip dying in a few months after he aſ- 
cended the throne, his queen was ſo afflicted 
with the loſs, that the fell into a deep me- 

' lancholy, and at laſt became delirious; 
in conſequence of which the government 
of Caſtile reverted to Ferdinand her father, 
who continued to rule the affairs of that 
kingdom to the day of his death. 

Mean while, the guardianſhip of the in- 
fant prince.Charles, ſon to Philip and Joan, 
was committed to Lewis king of France, 
who affected at firſt, a great regard for thc 
e 92 interelt 
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i of his ward, and appointed the lord 
of Cbevres as his governour. 


But it ſoon appeared, that this ſpecious * 


conduct of the rench king was merely a 
farce; for, in a ſhort time, he not on 


broke his engagement with reſpect to his 


eldeſt, daughter Claudia, who was affianced 
to Charles: but likewiſe inſtigated the duke 
of Guelderland to renew hoſtilities in Flan- 


ders, leſt a league ſhould be formed agua 


him by the emperor, the archduke, erdi- 
nand, and the king of England. 

The Flemings invited aximilian to come 
into their country, and aſſume the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, during the minority of 


his grandfon Charles. The emperor promiſed 


ither his daughter Margaret, wi- 
the duke of Savoy, with the cha- 
rafter of governante of the Low- Countries; 
and that princeſs had no ſooner arrived at 
Bruſſels, than ſhe concluded with Henry a 
proviſional treaty of commerce, until ſome 
differences between the ſubjects of the two 
princes could be amicably adjuſted.“ 


At the ſame time the ambaſſadors treated | 


of a marriage between the archduke Charles, 
and Mary, the king's ſecond daughter. 


5 O 2 By 


| * A. D. 1507. 


In the mean time 
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By che articles of the contract, which 
was ſigned on the twenty - ſecond day of De- 
cember, it was ſtipulated, that the marriage 
ſhould be conſummated, as ſoon as Charles 
ſhould arrive at the age of fourteen; and 
that Mary's dower ſhould amount to two 
hundred and fifty thouſand crowns of gold: 
a ſum which Henry could very well afford 
to give, confidering his immenſe riches, and 
the various methods he took to amaſs trea- 
| ſure. THY > | ; | 
His two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, 
fill continued to fleece the ſubjects; and 
in the courſe of this year commenced ano- 
ther ſuit againſt Sir William Capel, on pre- 
_ tence of ſome miſdemeanour during his 
mayoralty. and: wY 
"He was amerced in the ſum of two thou- 
ſand pounds; but provoked at the hardſhips 
he had already ſuffered, and determined not 
to be reduced to abſolute beggary, he re- 
fuſed to pay the money, in conſequence of 
which he was ſent to the Tower, where he 
remained till Henry's death. | 
Kneſworth, who had likewiſe been mayor 
of London, and both” his ſheriffs, were 
fined in conſiderable ſums on the ſame pre- 
tence :: Hawes, an alderman, died of grief, 
occafioned by ſuch a proſecution ; and Sir 
Lawrence Ailmer, with his two ſheriffs, be- 


ing 


*. F — 


tence, chuſing rather to go to priſon, where 
he continued until his place was ſupplied 
by Empſon himſelf. 12 

By all theſe arts of accumulation, joined 
to a rigid frugality, the king amaſſed ſuch 
immenſe ſums, that he is ſaid to have poſ- 
ſeſſed in ready money no leſs than eighteen 
hundred thouſand pounds ; an incredible 
treaſure, if we conſider the ſcarcity of mo- 
1 at that period. | 


ut Henry ſoon found that his immenſe 


wealth was not able to prevent the 


pains and afflictions to which human na- 


ture is ſubject, nor to ward off the inevi- 
table ſtroke of death. He was ſeized with 
a gout, which gradually fell upon his 
lungs; fo that he, ſuffered ſevere fits of 
the aſthma, notwithſtanding which he con- 
tinued to manage his affairs with great di- 
ligence and application, until his conſtitu- 
tion was ſo much weakened, that he be- 
gan, in earneſt, to think of his diſſolution. 

Nevertheleſs, he ſtill employed the inter- 


vals of eaſe in regulating his worldly con- 
cerns. He exerted his utmoſt endeavours. 


in order to complege the marriage of his 
daughter with the archduke ; and in * 
month of December it was celebrated 

- O 3 | London, 
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ing condemned in a fine of one thouſand 
pounds, he flatly refuſed. to obey the ſen- 
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London, the lord of Berghes acting as 
ͤöt Oe 

At the ſame time, this nobleman bor- 
rowed from Henry for the behoof of the 
archduke, the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, 
in lieu of which he pawned a jewel, called 
the Rich Flower de wy which weighed a- 
bout two hundred and eleven ounces in 
gold and precious ſtones; and the empe- 
ror, as guardian and grandfather to Charles, 
approved the marriage, and the- mortgage 
for the money, which he converted to his 
own uſe. _ 

With * to the match between kin 
Henry and Margaret of Auſtria, 9 
the articles of contract had been adjuſted 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties, the king's 
indiſpoſition prevented it from being accom- 
pliſned. ds 

_ Finding, by the frequent returns of his 
diſtemper, and the gradual decline of his 
ſtrength, that his * was faſt approaching, 
de determined to do ſomething that lobe 
recommend him to the mercy of heaven : he 
ſeemed, at length, to be aFeQted with the 
miſeries which the people had ſuffered from 
the extortions of Empſon and Dudley: he 
diſtributed large ſums in charity: and re- 
leaſed, at his on expence, all priſoners 


that 


A. b. 1308. 
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that were confined for debts under forty 
ſhillings. 'Then he made his will, in which ; 
he ſtrictly enjoined his heir and ſucceſſor, to 
make reſtitution of all that his officers and 
miniſters had uffjuſtly taken from his ſub. 
jets; and died at Richmond, in the fifty- 
third year of his age; after having weilded the 
ſcepter of England, for the ſpace of twenty- 
three years and eight months. | N25 
Henry was, in ſtature, ſomew hat above 
the middle ſize; his perſon was ſtrait and 
handſome; and his limbs elegant and well 
proportioned, though extremely delicate and 
lender: his countenance was grave and me- 
lancholy; his temper was ſour and ſatur- 
nine; in converſation he was naturally fi- 
lent and reſerved, except when he had a 
favourite point to gain; and then no man 
was ever more eloquent or perſuaſive, | 

His reign was more advantageous to his 
people, than honourable to himſelf. He. 
put an end to the civil wars, with which 
the kingdom had been ſo long diſtrafted : 
he maintained order and regularity in the 
ſtate : he depreſſed the exorbitant power 
of the nobility; and, together with the 
friendſhip and- alliance of ſome foreign 
princes, he acquired the eſteem and regard 

of all. * On 
He loved peace, without fearing war : 
though filled with continual ſaſpicions L 
= N 5 * 18 
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his ſervants and miniſters, he never betrayed 


the leaſt timidity, either in the management 
of his affairs, or in the'day of battle; and, 


. though dften ſevere, and even cruel, in his 


puniſhments,” he was leſs influenced by a 
=_ f revenge, than by the maxims of 
ound poli * e 

The favours which he granted to his 
people, were derived rather from his views 


of private intereſt, than the mogives of 


public ſpirit; and whenever he deviated 
from this principle, it was entirely unknown 


to himſelf, and always from the malignant 


prejudices of faction, or the mean projects 
of avarice; not from the ſudden guſts of 

Mon, or the ſtrong temptations of plea- 
ſore ; ſtill leſs from the benign motives of 


friendſhip or generoſity. 
Hle inherited a natural fund of good 


ſenſe, which was greatly improved by ſludy 
and experience; and ſo high an opinion had 


the world conceived of his ſagacity and pe- 


netration, that many indifferent actions, 
which were the effect of pure chance, were 
9 aſcribed to his policy and ad- 
eſs. | 
He poſſeſſed, in a particular manner, the 
happy art of converting all his domeſtic 
troubles, . and all his foreign diſputes, to 
his own advantage : hence he was commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Engliſh 
N Solomon; 
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"MV and was univerſally allowed to 
be the wiſeſt crowned head at that lime in 
Euro 

In a word, his ſoul ſeems to have — - 
alternately engroſſed by two ruling paſſions, 


namely the fear of lofing his crown, and 


the deſire of amaſſing riches ; paſſions which, 
however baſe and ſordid in themſelves, were 
nevertheleſs productive of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the nation. \ 
The firſt rendered him averſe to engage 
in a war without the moſt abſolute and ap- 
e neceflity; and the ſecond procured 
im the reſpect and conſideration of all the 
neighbouring princes, none of whom would 
venture to incur the reſentment of a prince, 
who, by means of his immenſe treaſure, 
had it in his power to put ſwords into the 
hands of an hundred thouſand men, almoſt 
at a moment” s Warning.“ 


* Henry VII. had four ſons, and as many daugh- 
ters; viz, Arthur, who died in the ſeventeenth year 
of his age; Henry, who ſucceeded him on the throne 3 


Edmund and Edward ho both died in their infancy: | 


of his daughters Elisabeth and Catherine died in their 


HENRY 


* 


childhood; Margaret was married to James IV. of 


Scotland; "and Mary had juſt been betrothed to Chatles 
archduke of Auftria, though ſhe was matched with 
Lewis XII. of France, and, after his deceaſe, with 
Charles * duke of Suffolk. 


Henry 


- 


| h | , 
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Henry, in the thirteenth year of his reign, granted 
a patent to Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, fer the diſ- 
covery of dae lands; anc that adventurer ſetting fail 
from Briſtol, diſcovered Newfoundland and North- 
America, from whence he brought home native In- 
dians, _ | 0 

This voyage he performed about fix years after the 
iſlands of the Weſt-Indies had been diſcovered by Chri- 
. Kopher Columbus, who, in all probability, would have 
been employed by Henry, and annexed that country to 
the crown of England, had not his brother Bartholo- 
mew, whom he ſent to London with his propoſals, 
been taken by pirates, and, by that means, prevented 
from making his application to the king, until Chri- 
Kopher had engaged in the ſervice of Ferdinand and 
IGbella, „ 

It was likewiſe, in the courſe of this reign, that 
i Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, doubled the Cape. of 
Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt- 


Indies. Henry VII. ſeems to have been the firſt Eng- 


liſh monarch who began to perceive that the ſecurity 

England muſt chiefly depend upon the ſtrength of 
her naval force. He expended . fourteen thouſand 
pounds in building a large veſſel, called the Great Harry; 

which. was, properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the 
Engliſh navy: for, before this period, when the prince 
wanted a fleet, he had no other reſource than to hire 
ſhips from the merchants. | 

In the year 1498, the king's palace of Shene took 
fire, and was conſumed with all its valuable furniturg, 
to the great ſorrow and regret of Henry, who cauſed 
it to be rebuilt under the name of Richmond, in allu- 
, Hon to the title which he bore before he aſcended the 

throne; a name, which it retains to this day. 

Henry built three houſes for the Franciſcans, called 
Obſervants, one at Richmond, one at Greenwich, and 
another at Newark; and three for the Franciſcans, 


named 
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Neves did 18 aſcend « eve | 
with greater advantages than Henry 
the eighth of England. He had not yet 
N to his eighteenth year; and ar 

| tae 


named conventuals, one at Canterbury, one at New- 
, caſtle, and another at Southampton. 

In the eighteenth year of this reign, the chapel of 
dur Lady, on- the caſt ſide of the 0 altar an Weſt- 
minſter, together with an adjoining tavern, called the 
White roſe, wete taken down; and, in their place, was 

dgailt the famous chapel of Henry VII. - In the ſame 
year, Henry gave the name of | merchant-taylors to the 
company of tay lors, of which, he himſelf was a mem- 
* as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had been before 


The colleges founded in this reign were, Chriſt's 
college, and St. John's in Cambridge, by Margaret, 
| zounteſs of Richmond, the king's mother; Jeſus Col- 
lege in the fame univerſity, by John Alcock, biſhop 
of Ely; Corpus-Chrifti in Oxford, by Richard: Fox, 
_ biſtop of Wincheſter ; and Brazeri-Noſe College, by 
William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, It was likewiſe 
in the courſe of this,reign that St. Paul's School was 
founded by John Collet, dean of that cathedral, Ry- 
mer, Stow, Cc. Se. 
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2 "Ip mi ght rather de 
t | | 


_ this, cireumllance was more than Counter- 


ͤ Exciavy. 
the inexperience. 1 from fach an 
eemed x misfortune ; 


4 


ballatced” by the love aud” affethon which 


the people ate always apt to entertain for 


a young ſovereign, by the indulgente they 


Are EY give to his foibles, and 


by the joy and admiration with which they 


eren the diſtant proſpe& of his virtues. 


- . 
- 


' phy of Aniftotle;/the only ſpecies of learning 


- His kingdom enjoyed a .profound- tran- 


re quillity ;, he was either engaged ib actual al- 
Vance, or, at leaſt; lived hpon good terms 
with all che neighbouring potentates; his 


- cofters-were full of money and he ſucceed- 


ed a prince whole avarice;-at the fame time 


chat ſt had furniſhed the meabs of diſplay- 


'" Ing, ſered likeviſe lo fecommend and fet 


= 


off his liberälity; ſo that his acceffion was, 


every way, agteeable to the | Engliſh na- 
tion. „ 5 2557 


* . 


His father, in order to divert him from 


* 
* 
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the conſideration of public affairs, had bi- 


therto engaged hi in the ſtudy of letters, 


Which was then in vogue. 


** | | i Was 
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| + never fail deo behold bis dawning virtues, or 


and he had acquired a competent khowledg ” 
. "of the languages, divinity, and the 4577/0 


A ſenſe of his own abilities, wach were 
b no means contemptible, / joined” to the 
die and" impetuoſiry of his temper, which 
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ow; 1 violent and headfiron 85 
turally tended to inſpire him with _ 1 
high degree of confidence and preſumprion, 
a5 ät once rendered him a dupe to the flat- 
tery of bis own” courtiers, and to the artifice 
and intrigues of foreign princess. 
He was frank, open, honeſt, :and. Gacere. - 
Bis father was not more avaricions, than 
he was profuſe; and, what was ſtill more 
angular, the earl of Surrey, Who had filled 
the. pat of lord high treaſurer, in the for- 

= rexgn, on account of his reſemblance to 
2 i parkmony and frugality, ſtill 
5 his place, by his conformity. to the 
ga and expensive turn of young Henry; 
0 that he ſeemed to have Changed his na- 
ture with his maſter. 

The other members of tbercauneil were. 
Wareham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, - and 
3 Fox, bithop of Wincheſter, fe- 
cretary and lord privy-ſeal; the earl- of 
Shrewſbury, Reward; lord Herbert, cham- 

berlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, maſter of che 
wardrobe: and conſtabie of the Tower! Sir 
Edward Poyniags, knight of the garter, 
comptroller; Sir Henry Marney, afterwards . 
lord Marney.; ; Sir Thomas Darcy, after- 
wards lord Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, doctor 
of laws; and Sic Henry Wyat. Theſe men 
had been long accuſtomed to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, under the feventh 
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Henry, and were the leaſt unpopular of 
all the miniſters employed by that mo- 
narch. . | 
The funeral ſolemnity of his late ma- 
jeſly was no ſooner. performed, than the 
new king repaired to the Tower, in order 
to deliberate with his council, what mea- 
ſures were moſt proper to be purſued in the 
commencement of his reign. The lord 
Stafford, brother to the — of Bucking- 
tam, was taken into cuſtody, upon ſome 


roundleſs ſuſpicion ; but was ſoon ſet at 


liberty, and advanced to the earldom of 
Wiltſhire, oF: 

The biſhopric of Durham having lately 
become vacant, by the promotion of Chri- 
ſtopher Bambridge to the archiepiſcopal {ec 
of York, the king conferred it upon Tho- 
mas Rathal, doctor of law, and one of 
the members of the privy- council. 

Hle likewiſe confirmed the general par- 
don which his father had granted on his 
death- bed: though this did not compre- 
'hend all offenders ; for he ſoon after iflued 
a proclamation, deſiring his people to enter 
complaints againſt thoſe who had oppreſſed 
them, on pretence of ſupporting the prero- 
W 22 and, immediately, an infinite num- 
der of petitions were preſented againſt 

Empſon and Dudley, who, being ſummon- 
ed ' before the council, were ſtrictly ex- 
ll 2 i amine d, 
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amined, and impriſoned in the Tower, 
antil they ſhould be brought to a legal 
trial, 

Though they had violated the ſpirit of 
the law, and juſtly merited the moſt ſevere 
puniſhment, they had yet taken care to 
ſhelter themſelves fo artfully under the let- 
ter of the ſtatutes, that they could not be 
condemned on account of their exaQtions, 
without making ſuch a precedent as might 
be attended with the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequences. 

They were, therefore, tried on a falſe 
accuſation, of a deſign to rebel againſt the 
reigning prince; and thus, for a crime of 
which they- were entirely innocent, they 
were ſentenced to ſuffer that death which, 
by their many other enormities, they ſo am- 
ply deſerved. | 

The next affair that came under the con- 
fideration of the council, was a matter of 
nden importance. This was no other than 
the king's marriage with his brother's wi- 
dow, to whom he had been affianced in 
the life-time of his father, bat with whom 
he had not as yet conſummated his nup- 
tials. - 2. 8 + 
When this point came to be debated in 
council, the archbiſhop of Canterbury de- 
clared, that ſuch a thing had never been 
practiced in any Chriſtian country; that he 
2 queſ- 
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queſtioned; whether the pope had power to 
* a diſpenſation; and that, there- 
fore, he confidered this marriage as not 
only unlawful, but even inceſtuous, 

His ſentiments were warmly oppoſed by 
Fox, biſhop: of Wincheſter, who aſſerted, 
that the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt was poſſeſſed 
of an abſolute and unlimited authority; 
that no other match could be fo conducive 
to the intereſt of England; that it would be 
extremely impolitic to incenſe the king of 
Spain, by treating his daughter in ſuch a 
contemptuous manner; that'the young prin- 
ceſs herſelf, was poſſeſſed of many amiable 
qualifications; was extremely fond of Henry; 
and, what was of moſt conſequence, was 
fill a virgin; for the truth of which allega- 
tion ſhe offered to ſubmit to the examination 
of a jury of matrons. | 
The king himſelf was of Fox's opinion; 
and the archbiſhop not daring to perſiſt in 
his oppoſition for fear of offending pope Ju- 
lius II. one of the moſt bold and enter- 
prizing pontiffs that ever ſat in the papal 
chair, the council reſolved, that the mar- 
riage ſhould be conſummated, though not 
5 before the princeſs ſhould have renounced, 
by a ſolemn deed, her portion of two hun- 
dred thouſand. crowns, as a ſum belonging 
to the king her huſband, 

| 2 itz This 
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This condition ſhe readily accepted; and 
the count de Fuenſalida, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador, made a like renunciation in the name 
of his maſter Ferdinand, and his daughter 


Joan queen of Caſtile. 


Then the marriage was conſummated, - 


and the ceremony of coronation folemnized 
on the twenty-fourth day of June, Marga- 
ret counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the 
king's grandmother, dying about five days 
after this ſolemaity. | 

Henry, at the commencement of his 


reign, devoted himſelf entifely to ſports and 
pleaſures, and thoſe of the moſt extravagant 


and expenſive nature; ſo that the old biſhop 
of Wincheſter was highly provoked at the 
_ diſſipation of that treaſure which Henry VII. 
had been at ſo much pains to accumulate. ' 
_ Mindful of the great credit he had en- 
joyed under the late king, and hoping that 
he ſhould ſtill maintain the ſame influence 
under the preſent monarch, he ventured to 


complain to his ſovereign of this imprudent . 


conduct, and bitterly inveighed againſt the 
earl of Surrey for encouraging his malter in 
theſe coſtly and licentious amuſements. 


But he found, to his great mortification, 


that all his remonſtrances were fruitleſs and 
ineffeQual, and that he had now loft that in- 
tereſt which he formerly poſſeſſed ; he there- 
fore reſolved to ſupplant Surrey, whom he 

| 5 1 3 conſi- 
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- conſidered as his rival in the king's favour, 
by introducing Thomas Wolſey, in whoſe 
abilities and attachment he could perſe&aly 
confide, 2 | * 

This ecclefiaftic, who was the ſon of a 
butcher at Ipſwich, had already begun to 
make à figure in the church; and the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter concluding, from his 
great talents and addreſs, that he would ſoon 
find means to gain the confidence of his 
majeſty, procured for him the place of king's 
almoner. | L 

In the ſummer of this year, the treaty 
between England and Scotland was renew- 
ed and — by the biſhop of Mur- 
ray, whom the Scottiſh monarch had ſent to 
London to, felicitate his brother-in-law up- 
on his acceſſion to the throne, An embaſſy 
of the ſame nature arrived from the empe- 
ror Maximilian; and Henry nominated 
Chriftopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of Vork, 
his ambaſſador at the court of Rome, to 
which he had gone to obtain the confirma- 
tion of his holineſs, upon his being pro- 
moted to the archiepiſcopal ſee. 

It was the intereſt of the, king of Eng- 
land to keep an envoy at Rome far procur- 
ing intelligence at this juncture, when the 
pope was endeavouring to engage all the 

yropean princes in a general confederacy. 
He had formed a defign of recovering - 

N - | the 
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the territories which had ever been alie- 


nated from the holy ſee; and theſe being 
chiefly poſſeſſed by the Venetians, he de- 


termined to attack that powerful republic. 
His ſcheme was approved by the king of 


France, who wanted to re-conquer thoſe parts 


of the dutchy of Milan, which the Venetians 
had either received by treaty, or taken by 


force, from the former dukes of that country; 
the emperor was willing to adopt any mea- 


ſure by which he might regain ſome foot- 
ing in Italy, which had formerly belong- 
ed to the Imperial crown ; and Ferdinand 
was glad of an opportunity to retrieve, 
without repayment, ſome places, which he- 
had depoſited in the hands of the Veneti- 
ans as a pledge for a certain ſum of money. 
The duke of Ferrara was defirous of reco- 
vering Rovigo, and the Poleſin, which were. 
poſſeſſed by the Venetians; and the Floren- 
tines were enraged at that republic, for 
having protected Piſa, which they had pur- 
chaſed, and which, refuſing to ſubmit to 
their government, they wanted to reduce. 
Such were the motives which induced 
theſe ſeveral ſtates to form the famous league 
againſt Venice, at Conteray, where the con- 
ferences were opened, on pretence of com- 
promiſing the quarrel between . Charles of 
Aaftria, and the duke of Guelderland. 


3 
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In order to conceal their defigns from 
the ſpies of Venice, they at firſt figned a 
treaty of perpetual peace — the pope, 
the emperor, the king of France, and 
Spain; but, at the ſame time, they engaged 
in a league offenſive and deſenſive againſt 
the Venetians. 


In conſequence of this treaty, Lewis ſet 


out from Milan in the beginning of April 
at the head of a numerous army ; while the 
pope's forces invaded Romagna, thoſe of 
Arragon atiacked Lombardy; the duke of 
Ferrara entered the Poleſin; and the em- 
peror continued at Trent, that he might be 

ready to reap the fruit of their labours. 
Mean white, the Venetians aſſembled their 
forces, the command of which was beſtowed 
upon the count de Petigliano, who attack 
ing the French at Gieradadda, was totally 

defeatec with a conſiderable ſlaughter. 
Lewis, in leſs than a fortnight after this 
victory, reduced Cremona, Peichiera, Cre- 
ma, Breſcia, together with all the places 
which formerly belonged to the Milaneſe : 
Vicenza, Verona, Padua, and all the towns 
of Iſtiia, opened their gates to the empe- 
ror: the pope's general ſubdued Ravenna, 
Cervia, Faenza, and Rimini; while the 
duke of Ferrara made . himſelf maſter of 
Rovigo; ſo that, in the ſpace of a few 
months, the Venetians ſaw themſelves de- 
| prived 
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prived of all their territories, except the 


ſingle city of Venice, and the five places in 
the kingdom of Naples, which had been 
mortgaged to them by Ferdinand, and from 


which, in their preſent circumſtances, they 


could derive no real advantage. 

Their misfortune proved fatal to the Pi- 
ſans, who, being no longer aſſiſted by that 
republic, were forced to ſurrender to the 

lorentines, after having ſuſtained a tedious 
and obſtinate ſiege. Lewis, having effected 
his purpoſe, returned into France, after he 
had detached a body of troops to join the 
emperor, whoſe army was in a very indiffe- 
rent condition. 

After the departure of the French mo- 


narch, the Venetians had time to recruit 


their ſpirits, and they now reſolved to ex- 
ert their utmoſt efforts, in order to retrieve 
their ruined affairs : they once more took 
the field with a new army, which kept 
Maximilian at bay, and ſurprized the city 


of Padua; they found means to reconcile , 
themſelves to the pope, by their penitence. 
and ſubmiſſion ; and they perſuaded Ferdi- 


nand to abandon the league, by engaging 
to reſign the five towns which he had deli- 
vered into their hands. 


By this time, the pope was become ex- 


tremely uneaſy at the cloſe connexion that 
| ſee med 
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ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the king of 
France and the emperor ; he ſuſpected that 
they had entered into a ſecret engagement 
to conquer, and ſhare between them, the 
whole country of Italy. 

In order to defeat the execution of this 
project, he concluded a peace with the Ve- 
netians, on condition that they ſhould re- 
linquiſh all pretenfions to the towns of 
Romagna, which the holy ſee had re- 
conquered ; that they ſhould renounce the 
right of placing in Ferrara a magiſtrate 
called Biſdomina ; and that they ſhould 
leave the navigation of the gulph free to all 
the ſubjects of the church. | 

He determined to engage Ferdinand in 
his intereſt, by granting Lig the inveſtiture 
of Naples; to ſet the emperor and Lewis at 

variance; to bring a Swiſs army into the 
 Milaneſe ; and to prevail upon 1 king of 
England to make a diverſion in France. 

The parliament meeting in the beginning 
of the year,* the commons e an ad- 
dreſs to the king, entreating him to repeal 
or mitigate ſome late ſtatutes, which ena- 
bled the miniſters to oppreſs the people, 
under the cloak of juſtice; and the king 
granted their requeſt, with great ala- 
crity. « 
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Mean while, ambaſſadors arrived from 
Lewis of France, to renew the treaty of 
Eſtaples, which had terminated at the death 
of the ſeventh Henry; and a new alliance 
was accordingly concluded between the two 

kings, to continue in force till the deceaſe 
of one of the parties. p 

About the ſame period, Henry received 
from the pope the golden roſe, a conſecra- 
ted preſent, which, in thoſe times of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, was held in great 
eſtimation, and was probably meant to 
pave the way for the propoſal he intend- 
ed to make to him, againſt the French mo- 
narch. 5 
In all likelihood, Ferdinand was privy to 
the deſigns of his holineſs; for he ſoon 
after engaged in a new alliance with the 
king of England, in which it was agreed, 
that if the — os of either prince ſhould 
be invaded, the other ſhould aſſiſt him, even 
tho' the aggreſſor might be his ally. The 
advantage of this article was wholly on the 
fide of Ferdinand; for Henry could be in 
no fear of being attacked by France'; and 
therefore, by ſuch a conceſſion, he fairly 
betrayed his own intereſt. | [4% 
But, the truth is, his time was ſo entirely il 
engroſſed with pleaſure and diverſions, that "i 
he had no leiſure to attend to the affairs of 
of the public. He ſeemed to 2 85 

| 4 whole 
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whole attention to tilts, tournaments, maſ- 
querades, carouſels, and concerts of mufic, 
together with tennis and dice, at Which he 
was Cheated of - confiderable ſums of money 
by a ſet of foreign gamblers, whoſe tricks, 
however, he at length diſcovered, and ba- 
niſhed them his court with infamy and diſ- 

race. r | 

While he ſpent his time in theſe vain 
and frivolous amuſements, he devolved the 
care of the adminiſtration upon his miniſters, 
among whom Wolſey already began to poſ- 
ſeſs a large ſhare of his favour ; for he was 
advanced to the deanery of Lincoln, and 
' preſented by the king with an elegant houſe 
in the ſuburbs of London, which had for- 
merly belonged to Sir Thomas Empſon. 
The pope having entered into a private 
confederacy with Ferdinand and the Vene- 
tians, induſtriouſly ſought an occaſion of 
breaking with the king of France, by fill- 
ing a- biſhopnic in Provence, without aſk- 
ing the conſent of Lewis, whoſe permiſſi- 
on he had promiſed to ſolicit +befote he 
would diſpoſe of the ſee. When Lewis com- 
plained: of this breach of promiſe, the 
pope denied that he had eter agreed to any 
ſuch condition; and they gave one another 
the lie in form. 10 

Julius, being thus provided with a plau- 
Able prete “ for a rupture, found 2 * 
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- by the biſhop of Sion, to excite a quarrel 
between the king of France and the Swiſs, 
who being repulſed in their application for 
an increaſe o their penſion, declared in fa- 
vour of the pope, and determined to in- 
'vade the Milaneſe with a powerful army. 

His hotneſs conducted his negotiations 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that Lewis, imagin- 
ing he had no other defign. than to — 
Ferrara, contented himſelf with ordering 
Chaumont, governour of Milan, to aſſiſt 
the duke of Ferrara, in caſe he ſhould be 
attacked. | 


But the Venetian fleet and the pope's = 


my having made an pnſucceſsfal attempt 
-upon Genoa, the king of France began to 
view the matter in a different light, and 
enjoined Chaumont to keep a watchful eye 
on the proceedings of Julius, whom that 
general accordingly would have ſur- 
prized at Bologna, had not his holineſs a- 
muſed him with a parley, until he found 
means to make good his retreat. | 
The pope complained loadly of this. 11- 
ſult at all the courts of Europe, and parti- 
cularly at that of England. He excommu- 
nicated all the generals of the French army; 
made another fruitleſs attempt upon Genoa in 
conjunction with the Venetian gallies; ſent 
for twelve thouſand Swiſs, who immedi- 
atel an their march for the Milaneſe, 
Vor. XVII. Q_ under 
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under the command of the biſhop of $i. 
on; but finding the paſſes ſtrongly guarded, 
and not receiving their ſtipulated pay from 
his holineſs, they returned to their own 
country. | * f f 

Lewis n; in vain endeavoured to re- 
concile himſelf to the pope, engaged in 
two ſucceſlive leagues with Maximilian, by 
which they agreed to convoke a general 
council, in order to depoſe Julius; and 
they actually drew over nine cardinals to 
their intereſt. Mean while, the pope and 
the Venetians being reinforced by the $ 
.niſh army from- Naples, his holineſs 2 
took the ſiege of Mirandola; and the place 
being reduced, he entered the breach as a 
conqueror. . 

When Lewis complained of Ferdinand's 
having aſſiſted that pontiff and the Vene- 
. tians, he replied, that, as king of Naples, 
.he was a vaſlal of the Roman ſee, and, in 
that character, could not refuſe to protect 
the pope's perſon and dominions ; but that, 
in other reſpects, he would not interfere 


. in the uarrel, but faĩthfully obſerve the 


league of Cambray. 
enry had not as yet intereſted himſelf 
in the affairs of Italy, or indeed in any fo- 
| reign quarrel that might interrupt his feli- 
city, which was now greatly increaſed 
his queen's being delivered of a fon on my 
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ft day of January,“ whom ſhe preſented. 
to her huſband as a New Year's gift. The 
joy, however, occaſioned by the birth of 
this prince, who was named Henry, was of 
ſhort continuance ; for he died in a few 
| weeks, to the inexpreſſible forrow and re- 
gret of his parents. | 
Ferdinand, defirous of engaging his ſon- 44 
m-law inſenſibly in their alliance againſt 
France, concealed his real deſign ; and on 4 
tence of undertaking an expedition a- $34 
inſt the Moors of Africa, demanded a re- . 
inforcement of a thouſand Engliſh archers. 
Henry complied with his requeſt, and be- off 
, Rowed the command of this ſmall detach- » $1 
ment upon Thomas Darcy, who, at the [3 
ſame time, was created a baron. The Ve- _ _ 
netians diſpatched ambaſſadors to England, * 
under colour of thanking Henry for the 1 
pains he had taken to compromiſe their dif- 4 
ference with the pope; but their real aim | 
was to perſuade him to accede to the gene- 1 
ral league. ; | 
The pope advanced Bambridge, archbi- 3 
ſhop of York, to the dignity of cardinal ; * 
and conferred the ſame honour on Matthew 45 
Skinner, biſhop of Sion: in a word, the . 
confederates exerted their utmoſt efforts to is 
ſecure the miniſters and ſervants of Henry; 
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to perſuade him, that the king of France 
was become too powerful by * of 
Milan, and might, if not humbled in time, 
form more important projects to the preju- 
dice of his neighbours. | 15 

Their endeavours were, at laſt, crowned 
with ſucceſs. Henry, either convinced by 
their arguments, or overcome by their impor- 
tunities, or perhaps prompted by the natural 
impetuoſity of his temper, liſlened to their 
remonſtrauces, and promiſed to engage in 
their aſſociation. He iſſued commiſſions for 
arraying the militia of the kingdom, on pre- 
rence of ſecuring the nation againſt all dan- 
ger, in caſe it ſhould be attacked ; and that he 
might prevent a * with the king of 
Scotland, who, he knew, as a firm ally of 
Lewis, be named ambaſſadors to compro- 


miſe all diſputes which had happened ſince 
the laſt treaty. 7 


q 


James, however, found a pretext for re- 
fuling to comply with Henry's requeſt ; An- 
drew Barton, a Scottiſh merchant, having 
received from his ſovereign letters of 
marque againſt the Portugueſe, Who had 
plundered and killed his father on the high 
ſeas, fitted out two ſhips of war, with 
which he attacked and ſeized all the Portu- 
gueſe ſhips that traded through the Engliſh 
channel. 9 | | 


The 
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{The ambaffadar of Portugal complain- 
ci this condyci to Henry, as an affront - 
red to the Enpliſh flag, he orderd two 
— gr yore equipped, and gave the 
—— of them to the two ſons of the 
earl of Surrey, who engaged the Scot and 
took his veſſels, after an obſlinate and 
bloody fight; i in which Barton encouraged 
is men with his whilile,' n he loſt his 
e. MY UARIANSY 
The Scontiſh king. was no A 94s inform- | 
ed of this event, than he diſpatched. ambaſ- 
dadors to the court of England, demanding 
reſtitution, of the prizes, together with re- 
parktion-for the outrage committed againſt 
the ardcles of the peace; but Henry pre- 
tended that Barton was a pyrate and corlair, 
a ſpecies of banditti who were never com- 
— in treaties; and James exclaim- 
ed againſt; this evaſion, as an aggravation 
of the injury, which he would not fail to 
texenge wich the firſt opportunity. 
Mean while, Lewis made ſome overtures 
towards an accommodation with the pope z 
but all his endea ours proving ineffæctual, 
he commanded Chaumont to proſecute the 
war with the utmoſt vigour, That general 
was at the head of. an army, which, though 
anferior to the allies in number, was com- 


NAG of ſuch brave and veteran troops, that 
Q3- . the 
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the enemy was afraid to venture a battle: 
at length he advanced towards Modena. 
with a view to inveſt that city; and the 
pope, rather' than it ſhould be ſeized by 

wis, yielded it to the emperor, who now - 
began to diſcover leſs zeal for the intereſt 
of his ally. | 

In the mean time, the army of the con- 
federates being hard preſſed by the French, 
Ferdinand, who ſtill pretended to obſerve a 
neutrality, propoſed a congreſs at Mantua, 
which was attended with no other effect than 
a delay, that proved very prejudicial to the 
zntereſt of Lewis. NR: 

After this fruitleſs attempt towards a 
peace, Maximilian, who ftill preſerved an 
appearance of friendſhip with the French 
monarch, agreed that the council of Piſa 
ſhould be ſummoned in his name, to meet 
on the firſt day of September, and conſult 
about the proper means of refarming the 
corruptions of the church, in its head and 
members. | 
'* Notwithſtanding this conceſſion, Lewis 
was far from being ſatisfied of the fidelity of 
his ally ; he had heard of an interview at 
Bologna, between the pope and the biſhop 
of Gurch, the emperor's miniſter ; and as 
he knew the dark and artful politics of 
Ferdinand, and obſerved the mighty prepa- 
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rations which that 2 was making, he 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected that ſome ſecret plot was 
in agitation. 50s 9206 
_ _ Influenced by this ſuſpicion, he ordered 
Triulzi, who had ſucceeded to the com- 
mand of his army on the death of Chau- 
mont, to act againſt the enemy with the 
utmoſt vigour and reſolution. He accord- 
ingly reduced Concordia, and advanced to 
Bologna, from whenee the pope wiendrew 
to Ravenna, after having in vain endeavour- 
ed to perſuade the conferates to riſk a battle. 
He had no ſooner left Bologna, than an in- 
ſurreQion was raiſed in the city, durin 
which the inhabitants expelled the pope's 
deputy ; and, calling in their old maſters | 
the Bentivoglios, put them in poſſeſſion of 
the government. | 

The army of the allies, which had ad- 
vanced to one of the gates, being informed 
of this diſturbance, betook themſelves to a 
precipitate flight, leaving their artillery, bag- 
gage, and ammunition, to the inhabitants; 
and to add to the misfortunes of the pope, 
his ſavourite the cardinal of Pavia, was 
ſtabbed by his nephew the duke of Urbino, 
who charged him with having loft Bologna 
by his miſconduR, | 

His holineſs, therefore, ſeeing his army 
diſperſed, and all his defigns upon Ferrara 
fruſtrated, withdrew from Ravenna to Rome þ 
| : and 
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and in his way had the mortification, - at 
ſeveral places, to obſerve; the placards for 
con voking the council of Piſa, before which 
he himſelf was cited to appear an perſon. 
In this diſtreſs, he fignified a defire of 
compromiſing his difference with the French 
monarch ; and Lewis agreed to his propo- 
ſals, provided they ſhould be approved by 
the emperor ; but as ſoon as the Spaniſh 
fleet had arrived at Naples, for his ſervice, 
he began to inſiſt upon ſuch high terms, 
that Lewis diſcovering the inſincerity of his 
profeſſions, commanded his general Triulzi 
to fend ſuccours to Bologna, which, toge- 
ther with the princes of Bentivoglio, he 
took under his protection. | 8 
In the mean time, Julius, in order to de- 
feat the deſign of the council of Piſa, pu- 
bliſhed a bull, ſummoning another in the 
church of the Lateran. hen the aſſembly 
of Piſa was actually opened, he denounced 
a ſentence of excommunication againſt that 
city, as well as Florence, to which it be- 
longed ; and laid both places under an in- 
terdict. Maximilian ſtill ſeemed to waver 
between his alliance with France and the of- 
fers of the pope and the Venetians; or ra- 
ther he remained inactive at Inſpruck, that 


he might avail himſelf of the misfortunes 
of either party. 


83 : Ferdinand, 
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© Ferdixtand, on the other hand, alledged, 
that his preparations were deſigned; againſt 
the Moors of Africa; but he had no ſfootler , "3 
ned over his ſon- in- law Henry of 'Eng-r 

d, than he altered his ſtile, and openl7 
avowed his intention to defend the 2 5 
azainſt the violence of Lewis. 
He and Henry diſpatched ambaſſadors to | 
the King of France, deſiting him to abſtanͤn 


from alt hoſtthties againſt the pope; other-t 41 


wiſe as Chriſtian princes they ſhould E ob-: "1 
me to protect the church which was diſturb- 1 


by his ambition. Lewis, ſenſiblèſthat this Lt) 
demand was only the reſult of their former 2 
greement, would not condeſcend to-viridi. WW 
cate his conduct; but retorned ſuch a | 
haüghty anſwer as they wanted to receive. | 
In a few weeks after this tranſaction, the» +»- j 
pope, the king of Arragon, and the Vene- 

tians, engaged in a league at Rome, leav- 

ing a place. for the king of England, Wo 
had expreſſed a defire to be included in it,: a4wwt} 
though his ambaſſador cardinal Bambridge 
did not fign the treaty. - - 1 %b4 
Henry hoped to conclude a private alli-. 
ance, which ſhould? be more beneficial to 
England than this league, which only re- 
garded the intereſts of Italy, or rather the 
advantage of. the pope ; for the declared 
intention of it was to recover the city of 


Bologna, and all the other places which had. 
41 ; | been 
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beey conquered from the holy ſee by any 
prince or perſon whatſoever. ' 
During theſe negociations at Rome, the 
council of Piſa held two ſeſſions in that ci- 
ty, though the pope had denounced a ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt all the 
cardinals and prelates, of whom it was com- 
poſed, as well as againſt all the princes by 
whom it was ſupported ; but the citizens 
having raiſed an inſurrection on ſome other 
account, the miniſters were ſo terrified, 
that” they removed the council to Milan, 
where they imagined they might proceed 


in their deliberations with greater tran- 


quillity, 


Among the princes who adhered to Lewis 


was John d' Albert king of Navarre, who 
no ſooner declared for the council of Piſa, 
than Ferdinand formed the reſolution of 
ſtripping him of his dominions on that pre- 
tence, and determined to uſe the king of 
England as the inſtrument for carrying his 


He told him, that this was a favourable 
opportunity for re-conquering Guienne, 
which had been wreſted from his predeceſ- 
ſors, as the Italian league would employ 
the whole force of Lewis, and render him 
incapable of protecting of his own country. 
That as Guienne was at ſo great a diſtance 
from England, he (viz. Ferdinand) 2 

1 2994 is 
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his regard for Henry, would furniſh him 
with troops, tranſports, artillery, and am- 
munition, without expecting any other re- 
ward, than the pleaſure of promoting the 
intereſt of his ſon in-law. | 
This was the true motive which prompted 
Henry to break the peace which he had 
_ renewed with France, and to engage 
in the league with the pope, the king of 
Arragon, and the Venetians. x 3 
In a few weeks after the coneluſion of 
the league of Rome, Henry and Ferdinand 
entered into anpther leagye at London, in 
the preamble to which they enlarged a great 
length upon the ambition and impiety of 
the French king, who had made war upon 
his holineſs ; reduced the city of Bologna 
attempted to ſurprize the perſon of the pope, 
an old, infirm and decrepid valetudinary 
attacked and defeated the army of the holy 
ſee; and refuſed to deſiſt from theſe hoſti- 
lities, when deſired by the kings of Arra- 
gon and England, to reconcile himſelf to 
e ſpiritual father of Chriſtendom. That 
upon all theſe accounts, they had for the 
p_ and glory of Almighty God, our 
rd Jeſus Chrift, and the whole trium- 
phant hoſt of heaven; for the defence, ex- 
altation, and increaſe of the catholic faith, 
the Chriftian religion, and the holy Roman 
church, unjuſtly harraſſed and oppreſſed, 
AS ; | concluded: 


| concluded a ſolemn 
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ge and covenant, 


ö ij 2315 ing. that the t yo kings ſhould defend 


protect che holy Roman» ſee againk all 


her enemies :4 that Ferdinand ſhould take 


arms for that. purpoſe in Italy: and that 
Wich the. ſame view of deſending the holy 
fee, they ſhould- attack the Ling of France 
 by-earrying the, wat into 'Gmenne, which 


| + ſhould be conquereds forthe king of Eng- 


land, to whom it originally l 2 
For the performance of this article, Hen- 
ry promiſed by the month of April in the 
enſying year to ſend. thither a body of ſix 
thouſand inſantry, to be maintained at bis 
dyn expence, and not to be recalled. — 
dDut the conſent of Ferdinand. who e 
to furniſh ve hundred men at arms, 
hundred light horſe, and tour hound Hot 
op the ſame terms. 
 -»| Helikewiſe-undertook to ſuppl the Eog- | 
| Um troops with provißons ply. warlike 
ſtores at a reaſonable tate: and the two 
kings "reſolved to-fit opt à large fleet for the 
— of the expedition. 
lt was further agreed, that Ferdinand 
ſhould furniſh: farty 1 ſhips, at a moderate 

ice, for tranſportiag the Engliſh forces to 
— Gvienne: that the — taken im that 

country, br-elſewhere, ſhould be delivered 
to him of the two kings, who ſhould appear 
to have a prior tiiie te ſuch territories: 
8 2 armies of both — ſhould „ 
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Ty-exert- their utmoſt efforts, in defending 
ide dominions of either of the kings who h 
Hould be attacked, and ſtand in need of af- M\ 
fiſtance : that they ſhould adhere to the coun» 
eil of the Lateran, and oppoſe that of Piſa, 
with all its friends aud adherents : that nei- 
ther king ſhoald conclude a peace, or agree 
to a truce, without the conſent of the other: | 
that this league ſhould not invalidate or an · N 
nul former. treaties, which ſhould ſtill re. 
main in full farce: and that it ſhould be 
2 5 four months by the contrafting 


A A mediately after the concluſion of this 
treaty,” the particulars of which were tranſ- 
"mitted to Lewis by Buonviſo, the pope's a- 
gent at London, whom he had bribed for 
intelligence, Hen ſummoned a parhament 
in the month of February, and informed 
them of bis defign 1 France, declar- 
ing, at the ſame time, that his ſole view 
- was to protect the pope, and diſſolve the 
ſchiſmatic council, which had: been weh 
ſrom Piſa to Milan. | 
A war with France was always ma | 
to the Engliſh nation. The commons grant- 
ed a confiderable ſubſidy 3 and ſeveral laws 
were enacted, relating to the conduct of the 
en. reg 3 RK A a 
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expedition, as well as the preſervation of 
civil policy. There was one, in particular, 
againſt quacks, which, it is to be wiſhed, 
was ſtill in force: it decreed, that no perſon 
ſhould preſume to exerciſe the profeſſion of 
a phyſician or ſurgeon, until he ſhould have 
been examined and approved by the biſhop 
of the dioceſe in which he refided, or his 
vicar-general, on pain of forfeiting fix 
pounds a month. In this ſeſſion, the king 
was pleaſed to repeal the attainder of Sir 
Edmund Dudley, and reftore his ſon John 
to the rank, poſſeſſions, and honours of his 
He then ſent Silveſter, biſhop of Worce- 
ter, and Sir Robert Wingfield, as his am- 
baſſadors to the council of the Lateran, with 
full power to agree, in his name, to whatever 
ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the refor- 
_ of the church, in its head and mem- 
8. 


the command of his fleet on Edward How- 
ard, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Surrey; and 
that of the army, on Thomas Grey, mar- 
uis of Dorſet. The troops deſigned for 
e 1 in Guienne, embarking a- 
bout the middle of May, arrived on the 
eighth day of June in the province of Gui- 
puſcoa, where they met with a very friendly 
| . reception 


Theſe meaſures being taken, he beſtowed - 
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_— from the commiſſioners of Ferdi- 
nan | 


Admiral Howard, who had conducted 
them thither, in his return made a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of Brittany, from whence he 
carried off a large booty. Henry being in- 
formed that the French king had equipped 
a powerful navy, immediately diſpatched a 
reinforcement to this admiral ; and the two 
fleets meeting in the Channel, a deſperate 
battle enſued. In the courſe of the engage- 
ment, the Regent, a large ſhip, command- 
ed by Sir Thomas Knevet, grappled with 
the Cordeliere ; which carried the French 
admiral, who, finding himſelf unable to re- 
fiſt the efforts of the enemy, ſet fire to the 
magazine, and blew up both veſſels; ſo 
that every perſon on board of them periſh- 
ed, to the number of ſixteen hundred choſen 
men. This dreadful ſcene interrupted the 
battle, and appalled the courage of both 
ſides in ſuch a manner, that they had no in- 
clination to renew the engagement. The 
French withdrew into the harbour of Breſt, 
and the Engliſh continued mafters of the 
Channel. | 

Notwithſtanding the articles of the league 
which Ferdinand had concluded with Henry, 
he had no other view but that of ſubduing 
Navarre; and therefore his general, the 
duke of Alva, inſtead of joining the mar- 
„ | 2 quis 
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2005 of Dorſet, who had: - - -— + OY 
 tarabia, in order to beſiege Bayonne, Son- 
tinued at Le » with his forces; pre- 
- tending. that it would-tbe-imprudefit to at- 
tack Bayonne, while the Aug of: Navarre 


remained in alliance with France; becauſe, 


while they ſhould be employed in the ſiege, 
be might Jatroduegt the French into his do- 
minions; and, taking poſt between the 
; — and the ſea, cut off all their con- 

s, without riſking a battle. . 

e therefore propoſed, that they Mk; 91 
1 to engage that prince-in n- 
tereſt, before they mould-undertake duch an 
important enterprize,” The marquis, influ- 
enced by theſe arguments, **difpatched an 
Engliſh "officer; to Tequire the kink of Na- 
vage*to Mia che ales; and Fefdipand ſum- 
 moned- him, though in @ more haughty and 
* — 8 embrace the ſame mea- 
7 df» 2 * 2 

8 E\vould;obſerve Do. 
a feaccality 3 a N Negri him to de- 
clars His Intent deliver four places as 
a pledgepf ict A0 The refuſed to ++.'94x ) 


to either al n 


In the mean” time, © Prerich arm „com- 
manded by the duke de Longueville, ad- 
vancing to the borders of Bearne, the mar- 
quis complained, that the time ſpent in 
treating with the king of Nayarre, had only 
, EN 2 x 4 furniſhed 
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furniſhed the French with an opportunity 
to come and ſecure their frontiers; and he 
demanded that Ferdinand ſhould declare 
whether or not he would invade Guienne, 
N to the treaty of London, 


The king of Arragon alledged, that it 
would be extremely impolitic in him to al- 
low his army to march to Fontarabia, and 
inveſt Bayonne, while his own dominions 
ſhould be expoſed 'to an invaſion from the 
enemy; that it would be more for their in- 
tereſt to march through Navarre, and take 

| take poſſeſſion of three or four places by 
way of ſecurity, _, „ gat 1 
e therefore defired that the Engliſh 
troops would join the duke of Alva for 
that purpoſe; and he did not queſtion” but 
the king af Navarre would accede to the 
league, as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf fo 
hard preſſed, as to be able to vindicate his 
conduct to Lewis; in which caſe they might 
undertake the ſiege of Bayonne with more 
ſafety and with greater hopes of ſucceſs, 
The marquis told him that he had no or- 

\ ders to act againſt the king of Navarre; 
that, if the duke of Alva thought proper 
to march through that kingdom, he might 
follow his own inclination ; but that, for 
his own part, as he was already ſo near 
Bayonne, he could not think of making 
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ſuch a long compaſs, as would be neceſſary 
to join the Spaniſh general. F 
Ferdinand, not content with this reply, 
ſtill importuned him to join his army; and 
in the mean time ordered the duke to be- 
ſiege to Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre, 
which in a ſhort time capitulated ; while the 
king of that country withdrew into France, 
and engaged in a treaty with Lewis for their 
mutual defence. | 
Ferdinand had promiſed, that Immediate- 
ly after the reduction of Pampeluna, his 
general ſhould join the Engliſh torces, with 
a view to undertake the fiege of Bayonne ; 
but now that this place had capitulated, he 
ordered the duke of Alva to continue his 
conqueſts ; while the troops under ihe mar- 
guis of Dorſet ſerved as an army of obſer- 
vation, and prevented the French from en- 
tering Navarre; fo that the Spaniſh general 
was enabled to reduce the greateſt part of 
that kingdom without oppoſition. 
Mean while, the king of Arragon ſent a 
-meſſage to England, to. amuſe Henry with 
an unfair acconnt of his operations, and de- 
fire he would order his general to act in 
concert with the Spaniſh army; and as the 
king of England had received no intelli- 
8 to the contrary from the marquis of 
ſet, he readily commanded that no- 
51 - Mews bleman 
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bleman to comply wich the requeſt of Fer- 
dinand. | 
Before the marquis received this order, 
the duke of Alva made himſelf maſter of 
St. Juan de Fie del Puerto; and then the 
king of Arragon propoſed, that if the mar- 
uis of Dortet would join his forces, they 
ould advance directly into Guienne, and 
inveſt Bayonne : but this propoſal was re- 
jected by the marquis, who conſidered the 
ſcheme as altogether impraQticable ; becauſe 
the French were intrenched between Bayonne 
and Salvatierra; ſo that he could not croſs 
the river Bedaſſoa without expoſing his 
troops to the moſt imminent danger; and, 
beſides, Bayonne was, by this time, ſo well 
ſupplied with warlike proviſions, that it 
could not be beſieged with any proſpect of 
ſuccels. 4. 
Ferdinand was not ignorant of theſe cir- 
cumſtances ; and the ſole defign of his pro- 
poſal was to find a pretext for throwing upon 
the marquis the whole blame of not invad- 
ing Guienne. . 
hat nobleman, provoked at his diſſimu- 
lation, and ſeeing his army daily weaken- 
ed by ſickneſs and want of proviſion, de- 
manded tranſports for conveying them to 
England. : 
Theſe were furniſhed, with a ſeeming re- 
lactance by Ferdinand, who, though h 
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At this -time><the Marquis of Dorſet be- 
ing ſeized with a, ſevere fit of ſickneſs, 
the command” of the army devolved upon 
lord Thomas Howärd; and juſt as the 
troops were going toembark, the herald ar- 
rived from England with poſitive orders to 
the general to obey the commands of the 
King of Arragop. W 75 ee 
This news occaſioned a mutiny in the 
army, which could not be reſtrained from 
embarking ; and when they arrived in their 
own country, the king was at firſt enrag- 
ed at the general; but his anger was ap- 
peaſed upon hearing an account of the 
Whole campaign, by which it appeared that 
he had been groſsly deceived by his father- 
in- law. He thought its prudent; howe- 


ver, to conceal , bis reſentment, leſt Ferdi- 


nand ſhould conclude a ſeparate peace With 
France, and leave him to ſuſtain the whole 


weight of the war... vincent 


+ Before the end of the year, the king of 
Arragon had made himſelt entire maſter of 
Navarre, which he had no other pretext for 
retaining but the pope's bull, excommuni- 
eating John d' Albert, - ſovereign of that 
„ | ; COuntry, 


00000 


| r. \ and beftowing his dominions upon 
— by. whom they ſhould be T's We. 
425 


While Ferdinand was employed in 294 


conqueſt of:Navarre, the army of the allies 
in Italy, commanded by the viceroy of Na- 


ples, laid ſiege to the city of Bologna; but 


they were —— abandon that enterprize 
Gaſton de Foix, duke de 

New jours, who afterwards defeated them at 
Ravenna but loſt his life lin the! purſuifs# 
then all: the towns of Romagna ſubmiitd “ 


at hay approarh'o 


voluntarily to the cardinal de St. Se-“ 


verin, who attended the French army as“ 


legate from the council of Piſa, transferred 


to Milan. +. * =» } 1 . Nn. - 4 . 


This concurrence of unfavourable<circum-" 
ſtances produced ſuch ta conſternation at 
Rome, 2 tithe cardinals went in a body, 
and beſought the pope to make peace with 

France: but he had reſources of which they 


were entirely i ignorant. - ar 
The Swiſs, by the Perlen Brake car- 


dinal of Sion, determined ito Attâck the 


dutchy of Milan; 2nd la Paliſe}the French 


general, being informed of their 1 ention, 
marched to the defence of':thatFcountry, 
leaving St. Severin, with a mall body of 
troops, for the ſecurity. e” Romagna ; 
by which means, the city of Rome was freed 


from all its — and Julius * 
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ed the council of the Lateran, which had 
been hitherto delayed on account of the de- 


feat at Ravenna. 


La Paliſſe had no ſooner departed from 


the Romagna, than all the towns of that 


country ſurrendered to the pope : Lewis 


wes obliged to ſend an army into Bearne, to 


"Prevent the Engliſh and Spaniards from at- 


tacking Guienne: the emperor agreed to a 
truce with the Venetians, and withdrew his 


troops from the French army left to ſecure 


the Milaneſe ; fo that there was a neceſſity 
for; recalling St. Severin, for the protection 
of that dutchy. 

In the mean time the Swiſs, to the num- 
ber of fixteen thouſand, began their march 
for Italy by the way of Trent, through 


which they were ſuffered to paſs by Maxi- 


milian, who excuſed himſelf to Lewis for 
this breach of treaty, by alledging, that, 


on account of his alliance with the Cantons, 
he could not refuſe them a paſſage through 


F 


his dominions. | 
Being joined by the Venetians at Verona, 


they advanced towards Milan; and Paliſſe, 


finding his army ſo greatly reduced that he 
was unable to check the progreſs of the e- 
nemy, determined to repaſs the mountains, 
and withdraw into France ; whither he was 
immediately followed by the fathers of the 
council, which, by a baſty decree, was tran- 
1. W | ſlated 
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MNated from Milan to Lyons. No ſooner had 
he quitted the Milaneſe, than all the places 
of that counrry ſubmitted to the Swiſs and 
Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, and 
Reggio. | 
Alexander Bentivoglio abandoned Bolog. 
na to the mercy of the pope, who, by a re- 
ſolution equally ſudden and ſurprizing, ſaw 
himſelf re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeflion of 
Ravenna, Bologna, the whole country of 
Romagna; and the French entirely expel- 
led from Italy. After this run of ſucceſs, 
the allies held an aſſembly at Mantua, where 
they reſolved that Maximilian Sforza ſhould 
be reſtored to the ſovereignty of Milan, 
and the family of Medicis to that, of Flo- 
rence. s 
The Florentines agreed to receive the in- 
dividuals of that family not as governours, 
but only as private citizens ; but the car- 
dinal of Medicis, entering the place while 
the army of the allies was at the gates, in- 
troduced a good number of officers and ſoldi- 
ers, by which means he raiſed a ſedition, that 
made him maſter of the place ; and the go- 
vernment was ſettled upon the ſame footing 
upon which it ſtood before the baniſhment 
of the Medicis. | 
A ſecond. congreſs was held at Rome, at 
the defire of the pope, who wanted to pre- 
vail upon the allies to deprive the duke of 
5 - Ferrara 
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Ferrara of his dutchy, and to accom With" a 
peace between the emperor and the 


tians, that ſo Maximilian might renounce 


the council of Lyons. 


The duke of Ferrara was ſupported by 


the king; of Arragon, and the Venetians 


were unwilling to furniſh his holineſs with 
men and money to conquer that dutchy : 


wich regard to the peace between the em- 


peror and che republic, it was found im- 
poſſible to bring it to effect, on account of 
the unreaſonable terms which Maximilian 
pretended. to preſcribe. 

At length the pope being 1 at 
all events, to aboliſh the council of Piſa, 


and prevent the return of the French into 


Italy, concluded with the emperor a league 


offenſive and defenſve againſt the Veneti- 


ans. Maximilian agreed to the pope's re- 
taining Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, ſav- 
ing ſtill the rights of the empire; to aban- 


don the council of Piſa, and ſorſake no 


duke of Ferrara and the Bentivoghos:; 
Julius undertook to ſupport the . 


: with all his might, to fulminate the cenſures 


of the- 8 againſt the Venetians, and 
declare them excluded from the league of 
Rome, 'This treaty being ſigned and confirm- 
ed, Maximilian abandoned the council of Piſa, 
1 ons 1 . reſtored to the bs pat of 
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Milan, according to the agreement made 
by the allies at Mantua. fe | 
Ide king of England, notwithſtanding 
the repeated inſtances he had ſeen of Fer- 
dinand's diſingenuous conduct, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be again deceived by that prince 
and his allies. They told him, that, as the 
commotions of Italy were now entirely ap- 
peaſed, they . unite their forces, in 
order to attack France; ſo that he would 
certainly retrieve the provinces of Guienne 
and Normandy. | | 

Henry tempted by this proſpect, and ne- 
ver ſuſpecting the fincerity of his allies, 
diſpatched - ambaſſadors to Bruſſels to con- 
clude a league againſt France, with the 
pope, the emperor, the king of Arragon, 
and Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign of the 
Low-Countries. - - | 

Then he ſummoned a parliament to de- 
mand a ſubſidy, which he eaſily obtained; 
and during this ſeſſion, he procured a bull 
ſrom the pope; . offering a plenary indul- 
'- gence to all his ſubjects, who ſhould aid 
and ſupport him in this war with their mo- 
ney or perſons, 

Henfy being. now upon the eve of a 
French war, would have been extremely 
gi to live in harmony with his brother- in- 
aw James king of Scotland: but oy 
prince, -partly from political motives, an 
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partly from his reſentment of the evaſive 
anſwer he had received from Henry,in the 
affair of Barton, was wholly prejudiced in 
favour of Lewis. As ſoon, therefore, as he 
heard that Henry had declared war again{ 
France, he concluded a new league with 
Lewis, and began to levy an army for mak- 
ing a diverſion in England, aſter the forces 
of that kingdom ſhould have fet out on their 
Expedition, 

Henry being apprized of theſe prepara- 
tions diſpatched two ambaſſadors to Edin— 
burgh to {ound the inclinations of the Sgot- 
tiſn monarch. James pretended, that ag. 
he was an ally of both crowns, he would 
obſcrve an exact neutrality ; ; but Henry hav- 
ing by this time received intimation of his 
league with Lew3s, conitituted the earl of 
Surrey warden of the Northern Marches, 
with power to aſſemble an arniy and protect 
the frontiers from inlult and invaſion. 

Mean while, pope Julius II.“ dying was 
ſuccceded in the papal chair by cardinal 
John de Medic! is, who aſſumed the appella- 
tion of Leo X. and began his reign in the 
tharty- ſeventh year of lus age. t He 


* He aſſumed the name of Julius, in memory oi 
Jullus Cæſar, whom he greatly feſembled in his war- 
Eke diſpoſition. In his war againſt France he ccr:- 
manded his army in perſon; and as he was marchi:: 
over a bridge on the A he is ſaid to have thrown 
St, Peter's keys into the river, and called for St, Pau 5 
toi. | T A. D. 1513. 
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He was more mild and moderate than 
his prédeceſſor; poſſeſſed a larger ſhare of 
art and addreſs; and was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the political tranſadtions 
of Europe, as he had been employed by 
Julius in managing the moſt important ne- 
ociations. Though, while a cardinal, he 

d not approved of the conduct of Julius, he 
was no ſooner advanced to the papal chair, 
than he reſolved to purſue the lan which 
that pontiff had formed, 

He was doubly concerned to keep the 
French out of Italy, both as pope and a 
prince of the houſe of Medicis ; and he was 
extremely deſirous of aboliſhing the council 
of Piſa, which he could not accompliſh, 
without involving Lewis in ſuch, wars as 
would effeQually compel him to make peace 
with the church. | 

Ferdinand was no leſs intereſted; to keep 
the French king at a diſtance from Navarre, 
Rouſſillon, and Naples; and the emperor 
wiſhed that France might be diſabled from 
ſupporting the Venetians : but as none of 
theſe princes were diſpoſed to invade the 
dominions. of Lewis, they wanted to find 
ſome other power that would undertake this 
hazardous enterprize; and, with this view, 
they caſt their eyes upon Henry king of 
England, who abounded in men and money, 
and burned with the defire of fignalizing 
himſelf by ſome military achievement. 

8 2 | For 
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For theſe. reaſons, all the allies endea- 
voured to perſuade him to engage in a war 
againſt France ; in which caſe, they pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him with all their power and 
intereſt. | 
Henry at once agreed to the propoſal ; 
and a new league was concluded at Mech- 
lin, on the following conditions : that, in 
thirty days after the ratification of this trea- 
ty, each of the confederates ſhould proclaim 
war againſt the king of France, and, in the 
ſpace of two months, invade his dominions 
in different quarters : that the pope ſhould 


launch the thunder of the Vatican againſt 


all their opponents; and that, in order to 
ſupport the charges of the war, Henry 
ſhould ſupply the emperor with the ſum of 
one hundred thouſand crowns. 

Never was there more inſincerity in any 
negociation : of all the confederates, Henry 
alone deſigned to perform his engagements. 
The pope never ratified the treaty : Ferdi- 
nand dilavowed his ambaſſador, by whom it 
it had been concluded; and the Emperor 
accepted of Henry's money, without giv- 
ing himſelf any further concern about the 


matter. 


Mean while, the Venetians engaged in a 
league with Lewis, who immediately ſent 
an army into Italy, under the conduct of 


. La 
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La Tremouille; at whoſe entrance into the 
Milaneſe, Sforza quitted his capital, and 
took ſhelter among the Swiſs ; who, to the 
number of ſeven or eight thouſand, had en- 
camped at Como and Novara, where they 
expected a reinforcement from their own 
country. 

The French general, meeting with no 
oppoſition, ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
greateſt part of the dutchy ; while Alviano, 
who commanded the Venetian troops, ſub- 
dued Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and Cre- 
mona, 

About the ſame period, the faction of 
the Adornos, who favoured the French in- 
tereſt, prevailed at Genoa, which was a- 
gain ſubjected to the dominion of Lewis; 
but this good fortune was of ſhort continu- 
ance, 

La Tremouille, in hopes of taking No- 
vara by ftormy' attacked the place with 
great impetuoſity; but was repulſed, with 
conſiderable loſs, by the» bravery of the 
Swiſs, who, encouraged by their ſucceſs, 
{allied forth from the town, and fell upon 

the French; in their turn, with ſuch irre- 
fiſtible fury, that Tremouille was totally de- 
feated, and compelled to repaſs . the moun- 
tains with the utmoſt precipitation; ſo that 
Sforza recovered poſſeſſion of Milan, and 
S 3 | the 
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the faction of the Adornos were expelled 
from Genoa. | | : 

Nor did the Venetian general meet with 


better ſucceſs. He immediately withdrew 


into the territories of the republic, and in- 
veſted the city of Verona; but Raymond de 
Cardonna, who commanded the Spaniſh 
troops, not only compelled him to abandon 
the ſiege, but purſued him from place to 
place, until he brought him to an engage- 
ment, in which he was entirely routed: a 
misfortune which ſtruck the Venetians with 
ſuch a panic, that they were glad to ſubmit 
their cauſe to the arbitration of the pope, 
though he had declared againſt them, and 


ſent a body of forces to the aſſiſtance of the 


_— | 

During theſe tranſactions in Italy, the 
king of England was making preparations 
for his projected invaſion of France. By 
this time, Wolſey, who had lately been 


made a privy-counſellor, had gained an en- 


tire aſcendant over the king, and was be- 
come his principal favourite. Henry was 
pleaſed to fee in his court, a clergyman leſs 
rigid and ſevere than the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, or the old biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. | | 

Molſey ſung, danced, laughed, and play- 
ed with the young courtiers; and, if we 
may 
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believe ſome hiſtorians, he carried 
his complaiſance ſo far, as to lend his 
houſe to the king for his moſt ſecret plea- 
ſures. 

Nor was he leſs accompliſhed in the 
knowledge of ſtate affairs than in the arts 
of pleaſing. He applied himſelf with great 
diltgence and application to the ſtudy of po- 
litics. He repreſented to his majeſty the 
many falſe and imprudent ſteps which had 
been taken ſince his acceſſion to the throne. 
He exclaimed againſt the craft and cunning 
of his allies, who had taken advantage of 
his vouth and inexperience; and he aſſured 
him, that it was abſolutely neceſſary, as 


well for his own caſe, as the good of the. 


public, to chuſe an able miniſter, capable 
of conducting all his moſt important af- 
fairs both at home and abroad. He him- 
ſelf became that very miniiter, and the king 
rehed, with the moſt implicit confidence, 
upon his integrity and abilities. 

The royal favour had the ſame effe& 
vpon him which it is generally found t 
have ypon other men: he became haughty, 
proud, infolent, and ungrateful : theſe odi- 
ous qualities ſoon rendered him the ob- 
ject of public hatred ; but as his credit with 
his maſter was great, and almoſt unlimited, 
and the affairs of Europe were in ſuch a 
ſituation 
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ſituation that the aſſiſtance of England was 
ſufficient, to make the ſcale preponderate to 
either ſide, his friendſhip was courted by 
the greateſt potentates in Chriſtendom. 

The war between France and England 
being already begun by ſea, admiral How- 
ard fer fail with two and thirty ſhips, to at- 
tack the French fleet, which rode at anchor 
in Breſt, expecting a reinforcement of ſix 
gallies under the command of Pregent, from 
Marſeilles. | 

Howard hearing that Pregent was arrived 
at Conquet, ſailed thither, and attacked him 
with, great intrepidity. In the courſe of the 
action, his own ſhip grappling with the 
galley” commanded. by Pregent, he leaped 
on board of the enemy with a few attend- 
ants; but the French commander diſentang- 
ling himſelf, Howard was left in the gal- 
ley, and ſlain in the confuſion of the fight. 
The Engliſh, diſpirited by the 25 of 


their admiral, were afraid to continue the 


battle; and. returned to England, where 
Henry conferred the poſt of the deceaſed 
upon his brother Thomas Howard. 
The French fleet, being joined by the 
allies, and animated by their late ſucceſs, 
| 8 for the coaſt of England, and made 
a deſcent in Suſſex, from whence they car- 
ried off ſome trifling booty. 
| Henry 
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Henry having completed his levies, ſum- 
moned his allies to perform their engage- 
ments according to the treaty of Mechſin. 
The pope had never ratified che treaty, and 
had no intention to ſend an army into Pro- 
vence and Dauphiné: the emperor was ut- 
tetly incapable of invading Burgundy: and 
the king of Arragon had not only agreed to 
a truce for one year with Lewis, but even 
included the king of England, without his 
conſent or knowledge. 

Henry, being apprized of this tranſaction. 
was ſo enraged, that he diſpatched an am- 
baſſador to upbraid his father-in-law with 
his diſingenuous conduct, and require him 
to execute the treaty of Mechlin, which his 
envoy had already ſigned, in his name, at 
London. . ä 

Ferdinand now diſavowed his ambaſſador, 
who, he alledged, had exceeded his inftruc- 
tions; he pretended: that he had been ob- 
liged by the neceſſity of his affairs to agree 
to a truce with Lewis ; but he promiſed to 
act with the utmoſt vigour after its expira- 
tion, and adviſed his ſon-in-law to accede to- 
the ſuſpenſion; in which caſe, they would 
afterwards unite their forces, and exert their 
joint efforts againſt the common enemy. 

Henry would no longer rely upon his 
promiſes : he was now ſenſible of the infin- 

cerity 
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cerity of his allies, and ſaw himſelf burden- 
ed with the whole charge of a war againſt 
France, which he imagined would have 
been attacked from four different quarters 
at once. 8 

About the ſame period, he received a let- 
ter of excuſe from the emperor, acquainting 
him, that he could not poſſibly enter Bur- 
gundy till next year; but, in the mean 
time, as a proof of his fidelity, he would 
ſerve as a volunteer under the king of Eng- 
land. Notwithſtanding theſe diſappoint- 
ments, the king would not loſe the fruit of 
all his prepartions, but determined to pro- 
ſecute the war at his own expence. 

Henry, before his departure from Eng- 
land, was guilty of an action which has re- 
flected no ſmall diſgrace upon his memory. 
He cauſed the earl of Suffolk, who ſtill re- 


mained a priſoner in the Tower, to be be- 
headed without any form of trial ; though. 


the late king had given a poſitive promiſe to 
Philip of Caſtile to ſpare the life of that 
unhappy nobleman, whoſe death was now 
owing to Henry's jealouſy of the houſe of 
Vork, or to his reſentment againſt the earl's 
brother Richard de la Pole, who was an of- 

ficer in the French army. 
In the month of June two levies of 
troops were ſent over to Calais, * 
the 
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the command of the earl of Shrewſbury 
and the lord Herbert, who were ordered to 
lay ſiege to the city of Terouenne. They 
were ſoon followed by Henry himſelf, he, 
having conſtituted queen Catherine regent 
of the realm, ſet fail for Calais, attended 
by his two favourites, Wolſey, prime mini- 
ſer, and Charles Brandon, lately created 
* viſcount Liſle, with a ſplendid retinue of 
other noblemen. 

While the Engliſh generals were employ- 
ed in the fiege of Terouenne, Henry con- 
tinued at Calais, with a body of nine thou- 
ſand men, ready to act as neceſſity ſhould 
require, | 

At length, underſtanding that the duke 
de Longueville was advancing to the relief 
of the place, he began his march for the 
camp of the beſiegers ; ; and; on the ninth 
day of Auguſt, had a conference between 
Aire and LJerouenne with the emperor, who, 
in three days after this interview, joined the 
Engliſh army as a volunteer; and received 
an allowance of an hundred crowns a day, 
as Henry's ſoldier. 

Mean while, the duke de Longueville 
approaching Terouenne, Henry croſſed the 
Lys, in order to oppoſe his progreſs; and 
an engagement immediately enſued. The 
ation, however, was of ſhort continuance 
tor 
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for the French were ſeized. with a-panic, 


200 betook themſelves to a procipitice 
ight. 


and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh; and this 


ſkirmiſh, which happened at Guinegaſte, 


was called the battle of the ſpurs, becauſe 
the enemy had made more uſe of their ſpurs 
than their ſwords. | 

Beſore the engagement, a body of French 
troops had endeavoured to force their way 
into Terovenne;; but they were repulſed by 
the lord Herbert, who commanded in the 
trenches; - and the beſieged ſurrendering the 
town on the twenty-ſecong day of Auguſt, 
the king, attended by the emperor, entered 
the place in triumph. 
— One would be tempted to think, that 

Henry had been born to be the dupe of his 


allies. Maximilian, who had only ſerved 


as & Volunteer at the fiege, prevailed 
© upon the king to deliver the town into 
his hands; and he cauſed the walls to 
be demoliched, that the dominions of his 
grandſon, Charles of Auſtria, might no 
longer be. harealled by the excurſions of this 
garriſon, t7 
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Their general, together with the cheva- 
lier Bayard, La Fayette, Buſſy d'Amboiſe, 
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It was likewiſe at the deſire of Max- 
imilian, that Henry afterwards inveſted 
Tournay, though, before the fiege was 
formed, the emperor left the army in 
diſguſt, the reaſon of which was never fully 
known. e | 
The king of England, after having paid 
a viſit to Margaret, governante of the Low 
Countries,” at Lifle, advanced directly to 
Tournay, which ſurrendered in ſeven or 
eight days, on condition that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould continue to enjoy their privi- 
leges, and, for ten years,- pay an annual 
tribute of four thouſand livres to the con- 
queror, | 
Inſtead of  demoliſhing the fortifications, 
he ſupplicd the place with a good garriſon, 
commanded by Sir Edward Poynings, tho? 
it lay at a greater diſtance from Calais 
thay Terouenne, which he had difinant- 
led; but this ftep he was induced to 
take by the advice of Wolſey, who had 
caſt bis eyes on the biſhopric of Tournay, 
of which he afterwards obtained the ad-- 
miniſtration, on pretence that the biſhop 
had refuſed to ſwear allegiance to the king 
of England. 
Immediately after the conqueſt of Tour- 
nay, the princeſs Margaret, dutcheſs dow- 
ager of Savoy, and her nephew the arch- 
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duke Charles, went thither to congratulate 
him upon his ſucceſs, and were for fifteen 
days entertained. with tilts, tournaments, 
courſes, balls, maſquerades, and all kinds 
of diverſion; though, in the midſt of theſe 
amuſements, the miniſters of the two courts 
commenced a negoctation that ſoon ended 
in a formal treaty, which was concluded 
at Liſle on the following conditions : that 
Henry, notwithſtanding his agreement with 
the emperor, ſhould be at fall liberty to re- 
turn with his army to England: that, dur- 


ing tbe winter, Maximilian ſhould main- 


tain in Artois four thouſand horſe and fix 
thouſand foot, as well for the defence of 
Tournay and the Tournoiſis, as of the 
archduke's dominions ; and, for the ſupport 
of theſe troops, receive from Henry the 
ſam of two hundred thouſand crowns, at 
ſeveral payments : that, before the firlt day 
of June in the enſuing year, the king of 
England ſhould attack Guienne, Normandy, - 
and Picardy, and the emperor invade ſome 
other of the French provinces: and that, 
before the fifteenth day of May, the empe- 
ror, the dutcheſs Margaret, the archduke 
Charles, the king of England, queen Ca- 
therine, and the princeſs: Mary, ſhould 
meet at Calais, to folemaize the marriage 
ef the archduke with the princeſs Mary, 
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in purſuance of the agreement between the 
late king and Maximilian. This affair was 
no ſooner ſettled, than Henry departed from 
Zifle, and on the twenty-fourth day of Oc- 
tober arrived at his palace of Richmond, 
where he had the pleaſure of hearing of a 
victory gained by his arms in his own do- 
minions. 8 

During his abſence, james IV. of Scot- 
land, having collected an army, in order to 
make an irruption into England, ſent a 
letter by a herald to Henry while he was 
employed in the fiege of Terouenne, con- 
taining a ſummary of the wrongs he al- 
edged he had received from the Engliſh 
king; and a declaration of war, in caſe he 
would not immediately deſiſt from commit- 
ting further hoſtilities againſt the French 
monarch. + - 

To this addreſs Henry ſent an anſwer im- 
plying, that James did no more than imi- 
tate the treachery and deceit of his pro- 
8322 in breaking the peace on falſe and 
rivolous pretences ; that he durſt not openly 
declare for Lewis, until the. king of Eng- 
land had left his dominions: but that Henry 
being no ſtranger to his character, had 
made ſuch proviſion for the defence of his 
kingdom, as, he did not queſtion, would 
fruſtrate all the attempts of ſuch a ſchiſmatie, 
T 2 who 
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Who was already excommunicated by the 

Popes and the council of the Lateran. | 

le ſaid, he hoped he ſhould ſoon be a- 
ble to retaliate his ill offices; and, in the 
mean time, would take care to cut of him 
and all his deſcendants, from the hope of 
ever inheriting that kingdom to which he 
bore ſuch an irreconciliable hatred. He re- 
minded him of- the fate of the king of Na- 
varre, who, for eſpouſing the — of the 
French monarch, had been deprived of 
his own dominions. He affirmed that he 
had never done him the leaſt injury; he aſ- 
ſured him that he would never own the king 
of Scotland as a judge or umpire in his 
quarrel with Lewis ; and that he would em- 
brace the firſt opportunity of puniſhing him 
for his breach of ang 3 | | | 

James, impatient of delay, did not think 
Proper to wait for this anſwer. In the 
month of Auguſt, he invaded Northumber- 
land with a numerous army, and ſubdued 
the town of Norham with ſeveral other 
places. 

This expedition was haſtened by the 
diſaſter of the earl of Hume, who had been 
lately ſent into England with a body of 
ſix thouſand men; and being unexpet- 
edly attacked by -Sir William Bulmer at 
the paſs of Broomhouſe, had been entirely 
defeated with conſiderable ſlaughter. 


This 
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This | misfortune ſerved. only to in flame 
the reſentment of James, and prompted him 
to prexipitate his invaſion contrary to the 
advice of his nobles, and the importunities 
of his queen, who beſought bim with tears 
in her eyes, ta defift from ſuch a danger- 
ous enterprize. 27 
Ne lent a deaf ear to all their entreaties 
and arguments; and ſuffered himſelf to be 
driven to his own ruin by a falſe punctilio 
of honour, reinforced by the artifices and in- 
— of De la Mothe the French ambaf- 
3 6 
The earl of Surrey was no ſooner appri zed 
of his motions, than he ordered the troops 
of the Northern counties to aſſemble at 
Newcaftle ; and on the thirtieth day of Au- 
guſt, he was there met by the lord Dacres, 
Sir William Bulmer, Sir Marmeduke Con- 
table, and many other perſons of diftinQi- 
on with- numerous trains of tollowers. % 
James, after the conqueſt of Norham, 
had waſted fome precious time in dal- 
hance with the daughter of one Heron a 
Northern baron, proprietor of the caſtle of 
Ford; and the Engliſn general determined 
to go in queſt of him without delay. | 

| Gn. the third day of September, he ad- 
vanced to Alnewick, where he was joined 
by his own ſon the lord admiral, at the 
| : „ head 
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head of five thonſand veteran ſoldiers, who 
had been ſent over from the king's army in 
France; ſo that the whole force of the earl 
of Surrey amounted to fix and twenty thou- 
ſand men. | e 
James had entrenched his forces on the 
brow of a mountain, called Flodden-hill, in 
the netghbourhood of Ford, where he in- 
dulged himſelf in his amorous commerce, 
ſo as to give offence to the moſt ſober part 
of his ſubjects. Great part of his army a- 
bandoned their colours, and retired to their 
own country with the booty they had ob- 
tained. The earl of Angus returned to 
Scotland in diſguſt ; and the earl of Hume, 
with ſeveral others, diſcovered ſuch a cold- 
neſs and indifference for the ſervice as was 
worſe than treachery itſelf, In a word, 
James ſaw his troops reduced to one half 
of their original number; but his camp 
was ſo advantageouſly  fituated, was ſo well 
furniſhed with proviſion, and ſurrounded 
with ſuch a train of artillery, that the Eng- 
liſh could not attempt to diſlodge him, with- 
out the moſt imminent danger. 

The earl of Surrey, who was well ac- 
quainted with his fiery diſpoſition, ſent a 
herald with a defiance, conceived in the 
molt ſevere and fatirical terms ; and James 
replied, that he would give him battle on 
the Friday following, 


Surrey 


— 


„nenne: 

Surrey immediately marſhalled his army, 
and advancing to Waller-haugh, within 
three miles of the Scottiſh camp, wheeled 
off towards the left,' along the river Till, 
which he croſſed, and then directed his route 
towards the Tweed, as if he deſigned to 
take poſt between the enemy and their own 
country, | _ 

The Northern provinces were by this 
time ſo waſted by the Scots; the roads 
were rendered fo impaſſable; and the rivers 
ſwelled to fuch a height by the exceſſive 
rains; that Surrey would have found it im- 
poſſible to procure proviſions, or remain in 
theſe quarters for any length of time, while 
the enemy enjoyed the greateſt plenty. 

The Scots were ſenſible of the advan- 
tages of their ſituation; and the earl of 
Huntley, in a council of war, repreſented 
them in the moſt ſtrong and ſtriking co- 
lours.; obſerving, that it would be the 
greateſt folly to engage the EZoglith on 
their own terms, eſpecially as they were ſu- 
* in point of number; and that in a 

ew days the famine muſt oblige them to 
retire into the Southern -parts of the king- 
dom. 

James replied, that he had pledged his 
honour, which he was determined not to 
violate, and that he would give the ry 

attie, 
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tele, according to his promiſe. With 
is view, be ordered his hits, which 

were covered.-with ſtraw, to be ſet on 

fire 3 and, ander favour of. the ſmoke, de- 
ſcended from the hill, that he might mar- 
ſhall his troops in the open plain, where. 
he already .found the Engliſh in order. of 
battle, and ſo near, that his cannon, plant- 
ed on the brow of the mountain, could do 

no execution. e 
They were divided into three lines: the 

firſt conducted by the lord admiral; the ſe- 

cond by Sir Edward Howard, and Sir Mar- 
maduke Conſtable; and the third by the 

' carl of Surrey, attended by the lord Dacres, 

and Sir Edward Stanley. . 
The king of Scotland drew up his men 

on a ſmall eminence, where he was terribly 

wages by the Engliſh artillery, planted at 

e paſs of Millield. The earl of Huntley 
commanded the van ; the earls of Lennox 
and Argyle conducted the ſecond line; 
while * 2 of reſerve was left under the 


direction of Crawford and Montroſe ; and 
James himſelf ated as a volunteer in his 
Huntley attacked the diviſion of Howard 
with - ſuch - intrepidity, that it was immedi- 
_ ately thrown into confuſion ; but it was ſo 

ſeaſonably ſuſtained by the lord l 
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that the men recovered their ranks, and the 
battle became general. 

Both ſides fought, ſor ſome time, with 
the moſt determined reſolution, until the 
Highlanders, with their uſual impetuoſity, 
hedkee in, ſword in hand, upon the main 
body of the Engliſh ; and, at the head of 
theſe, James foug* in perſon, with the. 
braveſt and moſt courageous of his no- 


bility. 2 

They ruſhed forward with ſuch rapidity, 
that the other line could not follow in time 
to ſupport them; ſo that they were ſur- 
rounded by the Engliſh : the earls of Craw- 
ford and Montroſe were defeated by the 
lord admiral, who had now rallied his 
forces ; while the earl of Hume and his 
men remained inactive, without advancing 
a ſtep to their aſſiſtance. 10% 

In the mean time, James, being almoſt 
encompaſſed by the enemy, refuſed to leave 
the field while it was yet in his power. He 
diſdained to outlive the diſgrace of a defeat ; 
but, diſmounting immediately, formed his 
handful of men into an orb, and derermin- 
ed that the Engliſh ſhould not obtain a 
bloodleſs victory. | 

In this fituation, he fought with ſuch in- 
credible fury, as again reftored the battle; 


and even compelled the Engliſh to ſhun the 
clole 
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cloſe fight, and employ their arrows 'arid 
artillery, which made terrible havock among 
the enemy; The earls of Montroſe, Craw- 
ford, Argyle, and Lennox, were flair: in the 
action, with the braveſt of their men; and 
the Scottiſh monarch fell, covered with 
wounds, in the midſt of his ſlaughtered ſub- 
jects. EXT 
Thus, loved and lamented, fell James IV. 
king of Scotland ; heaven being pleaſed ta 
nuniſh him, in his mature years, for the 
crime of unnatural rebellion, which he had 
committed againſt his king and father, thro” 
youth and inexperience. 
The Scots have affected to doubt, whe- 
ther or not he actually periſhed in the ac- 
tion. Some have conveyed him to Jeruſa- 
lem; while others have ſent him to the 
caſtle of Hume, where they have murdered 
him privately ; but theſe. are vain and chi- 
merical - notions, fondly entertained by e- 
very nation who loſe a youthful and gallant 
prince, 5 $41 
His body was found. on the field of battle, 
and, being incloſed in a leaden colin, was 
tranſported to London, where it remained 
unburied, until, at the requeſt of Henry, it 
was ahſolved by the pope of the ſentence of 
excommunication, which had been denounc- 
ed againſt him, on account of his attach- 
ty | ment 
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ment to Lewis. Ten thoaſand Scots are 
ſuid to have fallen in this engagement; and 
the loſs of the Enghſh was ſo conſiderable, 

that they were rendered incapable to im- 
prove the victory, and immediately re- 
turned into the ſouthern Part of the . 
dom. 

Notwithſtandiog the 18821 ſucceſs which 
bad attended Henry” s arms during this: 
campaign, he began to grow weary of the 
French war, in proportion as he diſcovered 
the infincerity and perfidy of his allies. 
After the battle of the ſpurs, the Swils, at 
the inſtigation of the pope and the empe- 
ror, invaded Burgundy, ind beſieged Dijon, 
which was defer ded by La T remouille, late- 
ly returned from Italy. : 
This officer, Sodive himſelf unable to 
reſſt the efforts of the enemy, agreed to a 
capitulation with the beficgers, to whom he 
promiſed to pay four hundred thouſand 
crowns, and engaged, in his maſter's name, 
that he ſhould relinquiſh all his pretenſions 
to the dutchy of Milan. 
The Swiſs received twenty thouſand 
crowns of the money from La Tremoville, | 
with four hoſtages for the payment of the 
reſt, with which they departed very well 
ſatisßed to their own county; but the hoſ- 


tages having made their efcape, Lewis re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed th oliſorte: the capitulation 281: | 
monarch, finding himſelf overpowered b 
ſach a number of enemies, determined * 
make his peace with the pope, Who, having 
no perſonal pique againſt him, and ſeeing | 
the tranquillity. of Italy -perfeRly reſtored, 
demanded no other condition, ber that of 
his diſclaiming the copneil of Piſa, whic 
he immediately renounced. - 8 
This reconciliation was no ſooner accom- 
pliſhed, than Leo ſent a brief to Henry, 
adviſing him to agree to a peace, as he had 
declared war for no other reaſon but the 
defence of the holy ſee, the ſecurity of 
which was naw re-eſtabliſhed. 
Henry now began to underſtand his own 
intereſt. - He and his allies had ufed the 
pretence of protecting the church as a cloal- 
to cover theit own private views; and now, 
that the pope had attained his end, he af- 
fected to confider the preamble to their 
treaty in its ſtrict and literal meaning. He 
had been frequently deceived” by his father- 
in-law the king of Arragon ;' he knew that 
the emperor was equally unable and un- 
willing to fulfil his engagements ; and he 
was ſenſible that it would be extremely 
difficult for himſelf alone to ſupport a war 
againſt the whole ſtrength of France, . 
3 whic 
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which he therefore reſolved to diſengage 
himſelf with the firſt . 
Lewis, inflamed wich the ambition of re- 
covering Milan and-wenoa, determined to 
create jealouſies and dii#ngons among the 
allies; and for this purpoſe renewed a ne- 
gociation with the emperor, concerning the 
marriage of his daughter Ren&e with Charles 
archduke of Auſtria. | 
Such a connexion would have- been very 
acceptable to Maximilian and Ferdinand; 
but the pope could not behold the proſpect 
of it without the utmoſt uneaſineſs ; for he 
was as much afraid of ſeeing Milan in the 
hands of a grandſon of the emperor, and 
king of Arragon, as in thoſe of the French 
monarch, He and the Swiſs were extremely 
defirous that the family of the Sforzas 
ſhould remain 1n poſſeſſion of that dutchy. 
The chief aim of the Venetians, was to 
obtain-a reaſonable peace with the emperor, 
which. they could not hope to procure with- 
out the ſupport of France ; and this they 
could not. expect to receive but by aſſiſting 
Lewis to recover the Milaneſe. 5 
Maximilian was unwilling to agree to a 
peace, hecauſe he found his account in the 
war againſt Venice, which was carried on 
Vol. XVII. U at 


A. D. 1524, 
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ar the expente of his allies:;-and Ferdinand 


was defirous'6f embroiling the affairs of Ita- 


ly; that” Lewis might; not have time to 
torn his attentiom kingdom of Na- 
vaire; which the Spaniſh monarch had con- 
quered. ni ae I „ 


For this parpoſe' he was perpetually 


changing ſides: one while he aſſiſted the 
emperor againſt the Venetians; at another 
he employed his good offices with Maxi- 
milian in their favour: ſometimes he per- 
ſaaded the pope and. the Swiſs to oppoſe 
Lewis in his attempts upon Milan; and 
then he offered to aid the French monarch 
in conquering that dutchy. 

His Whole conduct was a compoſition of 
eraft and deceit, employed to promote his 
own private intereſt: but at laſt his hypo- 


criſy overſhot itſelf; for he loſt his credit 


to ſuch a degree that no prince would rely 


upon his promiſe. 


- Leo, alarmed at the negociation which 
Lewis had renewed with Maximilian, exerted 
his utmoſt efforts to compromiſe his differ- 
ence with the Swiſs, that he might be lefs 


inclined to join the emperor and the king 


of Arragon; but all his endeavours proved 
unfuccelsful, e 


* = — 


Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, apprehenſive of being deſert- 
ed by his allies, continued the truce for 
another year with Lewis ; and his holineſs 
attempted to accommodate the difference 
between the emperor and the Venetians, 
that the French might be prevented from 
returning to Ita. | 5 

After ſome negociation they referred the 
deciſion of their quarrel to his arbitration, 
and he pronounced a proviſional ſentence, 
importing, that both parties ſhould lay 
down their arms: that the emperor ſhould 
depoſit, in his hands, the town of Vicenza, 
and all that the Spaniards poſſeſſed in the 
territories of Padua and Treviſo : that the 
Venetians ſhould ſubmit to the ſame con- 
dition with regard to Crema, and pay to 
the emperor the ſum of fifty thouſand du- 
cats : that this proviſional agreement ſhould. 
he deemed void, if not ratified by. both 
parties; but that, if they approved it, he 
would pronounce a definitive ſentence with- 
in the year. e | 

This good office, however, he had no oc- 
caſion to perform ; for his deciſion was re- 
jected by the Venetians, who imagined that 
the - continuation of. a fair and open war 
would be leſs prejudicial to their intereſt 
than an inſincere and inſiduous truce. 2 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs in Eu- 
rope, when Henry returned from the Con- 
tinent, and celebrated his victories with all 
kinds of public rejoicing. A parliament 
was convoked in the month of January, 
. no buſineſs of any conſequence was 
tranſacted. . . 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the king be- 
ſtowed upon the earl of Surrey the title of 
duke of Norfolk, which his father had loſt 
with his life, in the battle of Boſworth : 
by this means his eldeſt fon Thomas How- 
ard became earl of Surrey: Charles Bran 
don, viſcount Liſle, was created duke of 
Suffolk; Charles Somerſet was advanced to 
the earldom of Worceſter: and Margaret, 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. was honoured with the title 
of counteſs of Saliſbury, as heireſs of her 
brother the earl of Warwick, who had been 
beheaded. 

The biſhopric of Lincoln, falling vacant, 
was conferred upon Thomas Wolſey by the 
pope, who bad engroſſed all the collations 

of the Engliſh ſees; and he afterwards 
conſtituted Wolſey, adminiſtrator of the di- 


oceſe of Tournay, on pretence of its being 
deſerted by the biſhop. 


While 
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© While the pope Way &dedyouring to en- 


age the Englith mitine in his intereſt, 
wis made ropoſals Sf peace Henry, 
by means of the duke de Longueville, who 
had been taken priſoner in the battle of the 
ſpurs. | That nobleman exerted his utmoſt 


efforts, in | convincing the Enghſh monarch 


of the fraud and perfidy of his allies; and 
demanded his ſiſter Mary in marriage for 
Lewis, whoſe conſort, Anne of Brittany, 


had died in the haginning of the former 
ee eee 


This negocittien was induſtriouſly con- 
cealed from every perſon but the king him- 


ſelf, and Wolſey N Lincoln, until 


both parties had adjuſted the ptelimin 


articles; and then the French king, dif- 


patching two public ambaſſadors to the 
court of London, a ſuſpenſion of arms took 
place, while the ' affair was in agitation. 
After ſome debate and altercation, three ſe- 
parate treaties were ſigned on the ſeventh 
of Auguſt. KEE r 

The firſt jonpiies, that peace and friend- 
ſhip ſhould ſubſiſt between the two king- 


doms, until one of the princes ſhould die; 
and that his ſutcefſor (ſhould, within the 
ear, acquaint the ' ſurvivor whether or not 
e would adhere to the treaty : that all im- 
3 poſitions 
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are laid, within the laſt fifty- two years, 

y either king, to the prejudice of the o- 
ther's ſubjects, ſhould aboliſhed : that 
this peace ſhould not be deemed broken 
and annulled, by any outrages that might 
be committed on either de that one 
prince ſhould not afford ſhelter or protec- 
tion to the rebels of the other: that both 
kings ſhould mutually aid and aſſiſt each 
other, in defending their reſpective domi- 
nions; in recovering thoſe territories to 
which they had a juſt claim, and were now 
poſſeſſed by other princes ; and in caſe ei- 
ther of them ſhould be attacked, on ac- 
count of this treaty ; in which the pope, the 
Swiſs, and the king of Scotland were in- 
cluded, as the allies of Lewis; while the 
pope, Bologna, the cities of St. Peter's pa- 
trimony, and the archduke of Auſtria, were 
comprehended as the friends of Henry. 

The ſecond treaty imported, that the 
marriage between Lewis and the princeſs 
Mary, ſhould be contracted by proxy, and 
ſolemnized in ten days after the e, 
of the treaty : that the king of England 
ſhould . convey. the princeſs, at his own ex- 

ence, to Abbeville; and that the French 

Ling ſhould; complete the nuptials in four 

days after her arrival: that Mary's paris 
"| Eh ſhou 
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ſhould. amount to four hundred thouſand 
crowns : that one half of it ſhould: be ex- 
pended in jewels ; that, in caſe of requiſi- 
tion, Lewis ſhould not be obliged to re- 
ſtore above that value ; that, with regard 
to the other half, Henry ſhould pay it by 
deducting ſo much from the ſum of one 
mallion, which Lewis engaged, by this 
treaty, to pay to the king of England: 
that the jointure of Mary, ſhould be as 
great as that which had ever been ſettled 
upon any queen of France; and that, in caſe 
of her ſurviving Lewis, ſhe ſhould be at li- 
berty to paſs her days, and ſpend her fortune, 
either in France or England, according to 
her own pleaſure, 

In the third treaty Lewis owned, that 
Charles VII. of France had, by the peace 
of Eſtaples, bound himſelf to pay to Henry 
VII. of England and his ſucceſſors, the 
ſum of ſeven hundred and forty-five thou- 
ſand crowns, the arrears of which it was 
now his duty to diſcharge : that his father 
Charles duke of Orleans was indebted in a 
certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, 
grandmother to Henry VIII. and that as 
theſe two debts ſtill remained unpaid, Lewis 
engaged to remit to the king of England, 
or his ſucceſſors, one million of crowns, * 

the 
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the rate of - fifty thouſand lirres every half 
year, on account of the arrears due, as a 
marie of his regard and affection, and in 

order to ſtrengthen and - conſolidate + the 


. n r 
Thus the war, Which had been origi- 
nally undertaken on pretence of deſendin 
religion, and promoting the glory of God. 
was at laſt concluded by a treaty in which 
neither religion, the pope, nor the church, 
are ſo much as once mentioned. 
+ Before the ratification of this treaty, the 
rinceis Mary declared, in preſence of a 
tary and witneſſes, that ſhe had been com- 
lle 8 4% her faith to the prince of 
Battle, archduke of Auſtria, who had ne- 
lefted to fulfil his promiſe of eſpouſing 
er by proxy, as ſoon as he ſhould have at- 
tained to the fourteenth year of his age : 
Me further pretended to have received intel - 
* * that the counſellors and confidents 
Charles employed all their art and ad- 
dre in infuſing into his mind a ſpirit of 
"malice and reſentment againſt her brother 
the king of England. | ide 
The months of Auguſt and September 
were ſpent in making „ x for the 
voyage of the new queen of France, in ce- 


5 bebraing the marriage by proxy in Vs 
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and England, and in ratifying and confirm- 
ing the three treaties; and then Mary was 
conducted with a numerous train of lords 
and ladies to Abbeville, where the nuptials 


were conſummated on the ninth day of Oc- 
tober. — a : | 


The End of the SEVENTEENTR Vo LUME, 
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